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PREFACE. 



Mr object in pablishing the *^ Map of Ancient Borne'' 
ia^ to enable students to construct a Map for themselves ; 
and my object in compiling this " Explanatory Index'' 
is^ not so much to write an account of the city, as to 
assist others in doing so. I shall not quote the passages 
to which I refer, out of Livy^ or any poet whose works 
are printed in the ^^ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum/' 
because it is important that the student should verify 
these passages himself. Nor shall I translate any Greek 
or Latin passages which I quote^ because the translation 
of them should form part of the student's work. 

It is only within a few years that the topography of 
Ancient Kome can be said to have been settled with 
any degree of accuracy. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say^ that it is only within the last few years 
that those principles have been recognized^ and practi- 
cally applied^ on which alone the study can be success- 
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fully prosecuted. The Italian antiquaries composed 
voluminous and massy works on this subject; but they 
were deficient in a critical and enlarged knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages ; and were therefore unable 
to turn to the best advantage those aids which are 
absolutely necessary^ if we hope to dig Ancient Rome out 
of her venerable ruins, and to form a true idea of what 
she must have been in the beauty and majesty of her 
youth. But the learning and genius of Germany have 
latterly been most successfully employed in the attempt 
to recover the plan of Ancient Rome ; and the critical 
labours of Niebuhr, Bunsen, and Becker, have settled 
much that was previously doubtful, and have explained 
much that had been previously confused by ignorance 
or error. 

In the description of the Gates and Walls, I have 
taken for my principal guide Becker^s book " De Romse 
" Veteris Muris atque Portis/^ (Leipsic, 1842). 

In the account of the Forum Romanum, I have 
followed Bunsen, who has determined the true position 
of the buildings with such learning and sagacity, as 
renders it highly improbable that his conclusions will 
ever be disturbed. 

I have availed myself largely of the aid of Mr. 
Bunbury^s masterly papers on the "Topography of 
" Rome,'' published in the " Classical Museum" 
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The '' Besclireibung der Stadt Bom/^ published in 
18^9, by MM. BunseQ^ Flatner^ and Gerhard^ effected 
a complete revolution in Roman topography. This 
must now be regarded as the standard book on the 
subject ; but the student must be careful to take 
nothing on authority. 

Topography deals yivith facts; and the truth of doubt- 
ful facts must be established by patient and laborious 
sifting of evidence; by the critical examination and 
comparison of passages of ancient authors ; not by a 
blind adherence to any writer, however deservedly great 
his general authority may be. The system of excava- 
tions^ which has now been carried on for some years at 
Rome^ especially in the neighbourhood of the Forum^ has 
furnished invaluable additional aid to the topographers. 
" It is impossible (says Mr. Bunbury) to look at the 
*^ present state of our knowledge^ in regard to the Roman 
Forum, and the surrounding localities^ as compared 
with that possessed by the antiquariea of the last 
century^ without feeling that the shovel of the exca- 
^'vator has done more than all the labours of the 
*' learned.^' 

Rome was divided by Augustus into 14 Regions or 
Districts, which were afterwards commonly known 
under the following names : — i . Porta Capena. 2 . Ccsli- 
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moBtaaa. 3. Isis et Serapis. 4. Templum Pack. 5. 
Esquilina. 6. Alta Semita. 7. Via Lata. 8. Forum 
Bomanum. 9. Circus Flaminius. 10. Falatium. 11. 
Circus Maximus. 12,. Piscina Fublica. 13. Ayentiua. 
14. Transtiberiaa, 

This subdivision of the city was, no doubt, highly 
useful, if not absolutely necessary, for its proper muni- 
cipal goYemment ; but the " Regions^^ do not appear on 
the accompanying map, where I do not see that they 
would be of any advantage, 

I have made large and constant use of " Surgess' 
'^Topography of Bome/' Besides the books I have 
mentioned, the student should acquaint himself with 
'^ Three Letters written by M« Bunsen to M. Canina/' 
and printed at Bome in 1835, and 1837 : they are 
entitled " Les Forum de Bome, restaures et expliques/' 
Becker's '^ Handbnch der Bomischen Alterthumen^' is 
also a very learned and valuable work on the subject. 

The map now published wears, I fear, a meagre 
appearance ; but I was anxious to put down only such 
names as stand on satisfactory authority. I shall be 
thankful for the suggestions of any scholar, into whose 
hands my work may fall. There are many streets, 
buildings, and places of Bome, whose situation, yet 
unknown, may be determined by future and more exact 
enquiry. 
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In several passages of this '' Index/' I have referred 
to the " Monumentum Ancyranum/' It may be useful 
to give some short account of this work. Suetonius^ in 
the last chapter of his life of Augustus^ says^ that the 
Emperor had written out in a book, " indicem rerum a 
*' se gestarum, quern vellet incidi in seneis tabulis, quae 
'^ ante Mausoleum statuerentur/' The ^^ Monumentum 
*' Ancyranum '' is a copy of this " index rerum/' It is 
to be found in the 2nd. Vol. of Wolfs Suetonius, 
CLeipsiCy 1802) and Chishull's Antiquitates Asiaticae, 
(London, 1728.) In 1845 ^^ ^^ published in a separate 
volume, by Zumpt and Franz, at Berlin : this is the best 
edition of the work. 

I have also referred to the ^^Anonymus of Einsiedlen.'' 
It is a work known only from a MS. preserved in the 
Library of that Convent, and published for the first 
time by Mabillon, in his Vetera Analecta. " It con- 
*' sists^' (says Mr. Bunbury, Classical Mtiseum, Vol. III. 
p. 334) " of two distinct parts ; the one, a collection of 
ancient inscriptions, evidently copied on the spot^ and 
in topographical order, so that we may always deter- 
mine, at least approximately, the place from whence 
they were derived. Associated with this in the MS., 
and probably the work of the same author, is an 
Itinerary, which follows the leading lines of roads or 
streets through the city, enumerating in succession all 
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the ancient monuments^ as well as churches^ that lay 
on the right or the left of each of them ; ending with 
a minute description of the walls^ towers^ gates^ &c. 
The work was certainly composed before the middle of 
the ninth century : it has been lately reprinted with 
great care by Haenel^ in the Archivfur PhUohgie und 
PiidaffOffik" 

I cannot close these few words of preface, without 
expressing my deep sense of obligation to Mr. Bunbury, 
the value of whose aid was greatly increased by the 
kindness with which it was tendered. 



Eton Collkok, 
Oct. 1650. 
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THE GATES AND WALLS. 



The city of Romulas comprised the Palatine Hill 
only. The hill was nearly square^ and the city built on 
it was called '• Boma Quadrata.'^ Ennius ap. Festum, 
p. 258, — " Et qui se sperat Roma regnare Quadraia.*^ 
ovT€ yap TO 'xwplov rovroy iv a> to Upbv ^vXarrertu 
irvpy 'Pw fivXjo^ fjv o /eaOiepdaa^ r^ 0€^, fiSya Sk rov^ 
rov r€K/ii]piov, orv rrj^ rerparfdvov xaXovfUvr)^ 'PcJ/Aiyy, 
fjv i/eelvo^ irel'x^La'ev, ifcro^ iariv. Dioriys, 11. 65. 
Tacitus has a famous passage on the subject of the city 
of Romulus — '^ Sed initium condendij et quod pomoe- 
'' rium Romulus posuerit^ noscere baud absurdum reor. 
*' Igitur a Poro Boario^ ubi aereum tauri simulacrum 
** aspicimus^ quia id genus animalium aratro subditur^ 
^* sulcus designandi oppidi coeptus^ ut magnam Herculis 
'^aram amplecteretur. Inde certis spatiis interjecti 
** lapideSy per ima mentis Palatini ad aram Consi^ mox 
*' ad Curias veteres, turn ad sacellum Larum :* forumque 
^'Bomanum et Capitolium non a Romulo sed a Tito 
'^ Tatio additum." Annah xii. 24. And Aulus Gellius 
says — " Antiquissimum pomoerium^ quod a Romulo in- 
" stitutum est^ Palatini mentis radicibus terminabatur/' 
ziii. 14. It is remarkable that the fortifications ran at 

* Orellius reads * LarundcB;' i. e. the mother of the Lares. This 
alteration of the common reading is unnecessary and injudicious. 
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the footy not on the topy of the hill ; and it is possible 
that Romnlus' walls were an extension of a city^ which 
had already outgrown its original line of circumference. 
The Ara Maxima of Hercules stood in the Forum Boa- 
rium. {Onii. Feat. i. 581. ProperL IV. ix. 67.) 6 Sk 
fimpLo^ i(f> oi riis ieKara^ hreBvaev ^^UpaKkr^ KciXelrai 
fikv inro r&v *V(ofiaLfov Meyurro^' iarl Se fioapla^ Xeyo- 
fjkdpr)^ ar/opa^ ir\T)crlop. Dionys. 1, 40. 

The Ara Consi stood near the southern extremity of 
the Palatine Hill; and the Curiae Veteres probably stood 
near the spot where the arch of Constantine was sub- 
sequently raised. The Sacellum Lamm stood near the 
site of the arch of Titus. ^' In summa Sacra Via^ ubi 
" eedes Larium est.'' Solinus, cap. i. 23. 

The fortifications of Romulus must then have turned 
round the north eastern comer of the Palatine Hill, 
and run along its foot, until they reached the Vel&bmm. 
At the time when they were built, the Forum was pro- 
bably a morass. 

The city seems to have had originally three gates, 
the number prescribed by those mystic rules of the 
Etruscan religion, which so clearly presided over the 
first foundation of Borne.'' (Bunbury.) " Urbem tres 
portas habentem Romulus reliquit, aut (ut plurimas 
tradentibus credamus) quatuor." Pliny, N, H. III. 
V. 9. Pliny's "fourth gate" probably refers to the 
city, as enlarged after the union with Tatius and the 
Sabines. " Prudentes disciplinse aiunt, apud conditores 
'^ Etruscarum urbium non putatas jostas urbes fdisse, 
" in quibhs non tres portse essent dedicatee et votivse, . 
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THE GATES AND WALLS. 9 

^ et tot templa, Jovis, Junonis, Minerv»/^ Servius, ad 
^n. I. 432. Two of Romulus' gates were called 
Mugionia and Bomanula : there is no authority for the 
name of the third. The Porta Mugionia was written 
also Mugionis, or Mucionis^ and Mugonia. — '^ Mugionia 
'* Porta Romse dicta est a Mugio quodam^ qui eidem tu- 
^' endfle praefiiit.'' FestuSy p. 144.* Varro derives it "a 
'^mugitu.^' Dionysms, 11. 50, calls it Mv/ectfi/tSe? nrvXat. 
It was subsequently called " Vetus Porta Palatii.'' To 
this gate the Romans fled in their battle with the 
Sabines, and here Romulus vowed the temple to Jupiter 
Stator. (lAvyy i. la. Ovid. 7Hs. III. i. 31.) Livy also 
tells us (11. 13) that an equestrain statue of Cloelia 
stood ^'in summa Sacra Via/' which Pliny says was 
opposite to the temple of Jupiter Stator. N, H, XXXIV. 
VI. 13, — " Annius Fetialis equestrem {_sc, statuam] quae 
^^ fueitb contra Jovis Statoris aedem in vestibule Superbi 
*' domus, Valerias fuisse Publicolse Consulis fiUae.^' 

The Porta Mugionia stood at the point where the 
Palatine was most accessible^ in consequence of its 
junction with the Velian ridge. The Porta Romanula 
stood at the foot of the Clivus Victorias. FestuSy p, 262, 
calls the gate '^ Romana/' '^ Porta Romana instituta est 
*^ a Romulo infimo divo Victorias, qui locus gradibus in 
'' quadram formatus est. Appellata autem Romana a 
^^ Sabinis prsecipue quod ea proximus aditus erat 
" Romam.'' 

Servius Tullius has the credit of having first sur- 
rounded the seven hills of Rome with a regular line of 



* I always quote from Mueller's edition of Yarro and Festus. 
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fortified walk. It is not material to enquire how much 
of these walls had been built by his predecessors : there 
seems no reason to doubt that Servius TuUius com- 
pleted them. Most of the hills were naturally of great 
strength : Virgil calls them " citadels" (Georff. ii. .535.) 
They required artificial defences at a few points only^ 
where they would be otherwise easy of access. Cicero* 
de Rep. ii. 6, says of BomCi — '^Cujus is est tractus, 
^' ductusque muri, cum Bomuli^ turn etiam reliquorum 
'* regum^ sapientia definitus ex omni parte arduis prse- 
^' ruptisque montibus^ ut unus aditus qui esset inter 
Esquilinum Quirinumque montem maximo aggere 
objecto fossa cingeretur vastissima^ atque ut ita muni- 
ta arx circumjectu arduo et quasi circumcise saxo 
" niteretur," 

In the description of the Gates, we will begin with 
the Porta Flumentana, which stood close to the^Kber, 
and opposite to the island in that river. (Livy, xxxv. 
9, and 21 >) Cicero speaks of it — "Nescio enim an, 
*'quum portam Flumentanam Coelius occuparit, ego 
^'Puteolos non meos faciam." Ad Att, VII. iii. 9. 
Between this, and the Capitol, but nearly at the foot 
of the latter, we find the Porta Carmentalis. Dionys, 
I. 3JZ, — " ^oofiov^ ideacrdfiTfV iSpvfMivov^ Kapfihrrrj fiev 
'^ xnro 7& KoKovfiivto Ka7rtT(D\ia> TrapcL ral^ Kapfiepricri 
^' irvkai^:" The gate had two arches ; that on the 
right was considered an unlucky one to pass through, 
because the Fabii issued from the city by it, when they 
set out on their fatal expedition to the Cremera. It 
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was ever after called the '^ Fornix Sceleratus/^ (lAvy, 
ii. 49. Ovid, Fast. ii. 201.) 

Between the Capitoline and Qairinal Hills it is 
probable that a gate stood^ to which the name of 
Batumena has been given. Concerning this gate there 
IS the following legend ;— '^ Ratnmena porta a nomine 
ejus appellata est qui ludicro certamine quadrigis 
victor^ Etrusci generis juvenis^ Veiis constematis equis, 
excussus Romse periit^ qui equi feruntur non ante 
^^ constitisse qoam pervenirent in Capitolium/' Fesitcs, 

p. 274. 

Plutarch, Poplic. 13, tells the same story — '' to Bk 
viKvjo'av riOpimrov {Veils) fikv rivioyo^ i^rjXjavve rov 
imroBpofiov (ryeirip etrre^vtofievo^, oi Se Xinrov irrorj^ 
'^ dkine^ air ovBe^iia^ ifuf>avov^ irpo(f>dcr€(o^y aXXa Kara 
"n haifioviov fj rxryriv Xeino iravrl T&yj&i, irpof r^v 
^' * VfOfAalav iroXvv eypmes rov ^vlo)(pv, ms oifSip fjv 
ipyov avrov icararelvovro^ ovSk irap^Ff/opovvro^j aX)C 
rfpiraxrro, Sovra rp I>vf4/p Kal if>€p6fi€Pov, aypi,^ oS r^ 
Kairn'CDXitp irpocr/ii^apre^ i^ifiaXop aifrbp, hnavda 
Trap^ rijp TrvXfjp fjp pvp ^Farovfiepap kclKovo-l" The 
ground on which the Porta Ratumena is supposed to 
have stood was subsequently occupied by the Forum of 
Trajan. 

The first gate on the Quirinal Hill is the Fontinalis. 
{Livy, XXXV. 10.) ^^ Fontinalia^ fontium sacra ; unde et 
*' Bomse Fontinalis porta.^^ Festus, p. 85. 

The next was the Sanqualis^ so called from a chapel 
dedicated to Sancus, or Deus Fidius ; — " Sanqualis 
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" porta appellatur proxima Mix Sanci/^* Festus, p, 345. 
Livy (viii. 20.) says^ that this shrine was near the temple 
of Quirinus^ and Becker fixes the gate at the neighbour- 
hood of the modem Fontana di TVevi, 

The Porta Salutaris was the next : — ^' Salutaris porta 
'^ appellata est ab sede Salutis qusB ei proxima fuit/' 
Festus, p. 327. This was a famous temple built by 
Caius Julius Bubulcus, A. C. 306, and adorned by the 
paintings of Fabius Pictor. {lAvy, ix. 43. x. i.) It 
is impossible to fix the exact position of the gate. 
Canina thinks it stood on the modem Via di Quaftro 
Fontane ; and Becker inclines to his opinion. 

The Porta CoUina, called also Quirinalis and Ago- 
nensis^ was the northernmost of the gates. There is 
no doubt about its position : it stood at the point of 
junction of the Via Salaria^ and Via Nomentana. {Ovid. 
Fast. IV. 871. lAvy, 11. 11. 51. &J^.) 

The Porta Esquilina must have stood almost exactly^ 
on the site of the arch of Gallienus, which possibly 
replaced it. The ground between the Porta CoUina, 
and Esquilina was occupied by the Agger, which is thus 
described by Dionysius, ix. 68, — ^*'^Ei; Si ywp^^ ^ '^^ 
'* TToXe©^ iTTCfia'XjcoTarov iaTiv, airo r&v ^Eo-ievKitwv 
'^ /ca\ovfiiva>v irvk&v fiixP'' '^^^ l^oKKivoDVy 'x^eipoiron]*- 
T®9 i<rrlv 6)(yp6v' rdiftpo^ re yap 6pa>pv/eTa^ trph av- 
Tov wKdro^y ^ fipaxvraTTfy fiei^cov kKorhv troi&v^ koX 
pdOo^ ioTlp ainr^ rpca/covrdirovp, rel^o^ Si xnrep- 
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• Sancus is suppoied to have been Hercules (Fropert. IV. x. 74,) but 
tid, lAioy (xxxii. 1 ) and Facciolati's Dictionary, in voc. 
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in^\^ icaX irXarUy olov /iifre Kpiol^ /earcureurdfjvai 
'^ fiTjre inropvTTOfjUp^p r&p 6€fM\iap avarpamjvai, rov^ 
^' TO TO y((aplov ifrrii fUp i<m fkoKiarTa hrX ^yjko^ cra- 
" hUoVy frevnjtcovra 8i wo8&v iirl n\dro9.'^ 

About the middle of the Agger stood the Porta 
Yimmalis : — '^ Viminalis et porta et collis appellantur^ 
" quod ibi viminum fdUse vadetur sjlva, ubi est et ara 
" Jovi yiminio consecrata/' Festta, p. 376. {Juvenal, 
III. 71.) It was probably a gate of only secondary im« 
portance. 

There were two gates on theCoelian HiU^ — ^the Coeli- 
montana^ and Capena. It is not easy to fix the precise 
position of the Porta Coelimontana, though it probably 
crossed the modem Via dei Quaitro S. S, Coronaii at 
some point. {Livy, xxxv. 9.) Cicero^ f» Pison. 23, — 
'^ Quum ego Ccelimohtana Porta introisse dixissem, 
^^ sponsione me^ ni Esquilina introisset^ homo promptis- 
'^ simus lacessivit ; quasi vero id aut ego scire debuerim^ 
^^ aut vestrum quispiam audierit^ aut ad rem pertineat, 
^'qua tu Porta introieris^ modo ne Triumphali: quss 
" Porta Macedonicis semper Proconsulibus ante te pa- 
" tuit.^' 

There seems sufiBcient authority for placing a gate, 
called Quercetulana, or Querquetulania^ between the 
Esqnilina andCoelimontana: — '^QuerquetulansB vires pn- 
^' tantur significari nymphae prsesidentes Querqueto vi- 

qu» ab eo dicta sit Querquetulania.'' Feiiug, p. a6i. 
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'^Sylvarum certe distinguebatur insignibus (Boma.) 
'^ Fagutali Jovi etiam nunc, ubi lucus Fageus iiiit ; porta 
*' Querquetulana/' Pliny, N. H. XVI. x. 15. Tacitus 
sa js, the older name of the Coelian Mount was Querque- 
tulanus ; Ann. iv. 65 : — " Haud fuerit absurdum tra- 
'^ dere, montem eum antiquitus Querquetulanum cogno- 
^^ mento fuisse^ quod talis sylyae frequens fcecundusque 
^* erat : mox Coelium appellatum a Coele Yibenna, qui 
^' dux gentis Etruscae, cum auxilium ad bella ductavisset, 
'^sedem earn acceperat a Tarquinio Frisco, seu quis 
'' alius regum dedit/' 

The position of the Porta Capena is certain, being at 
the foot of the Coelian Hill on the West. A branch of 
the Marcian aqueduct passed oyer it ; — '^ Marcia autem 
'^ partem sui post hortos Pallantianos in rivum, qui voca- 
'^ tur Herculaneus, dejecit ; is per Coelium ductus ipsius 
" montis usibus nihil ut inferior subministrans, finitur 
'^ supra portam Capenam.'^ Frantinus, Art 19. {Juvenal, 
III. II. Martial, iii. 47. 

The course which the "Walls took from the Porta 
Capena to the angle of the Aventine Hill is extremely 
doubtful. Three gates, the Nsevia, Raudusculana, and 
Lavemalis, must be assigned to this interval; their 
position is necessarily uncertain: they are placed on 
the map according to the situations fixed for them by 
Becker. *^ Sequitur porta Nsevia, quod in nemoribus 
^' Nseviis [Nsevii etenim loca ubi ea] sic dicta. Deinde 
^^ Baudusculana quod srata fuit. Mb raudus dictum, ex 
" 60 yeteribus in mancipiis scriptum : Raudmculo libram 
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^'ferito. Hinc Lavemalis ab ara Lavemse^ quod ibi 
^^ ara ejus/' Varro de lAng, Lat, v. 163. Between the 
Porta Naevia and the Trigemina^ another gate must have 
intervened. The name of Navalis was given to this 
gate by many scholars^ because the Navalia were sup- 
posed to be situated below the Aventine Hill^ at which 
place we know the Emporium to have been. Becker 
however has proved the Navalia to have been in the 
Campus Martins. {Livy, iii. %6. xlv. 42.) He proposes 
to give the name of Minucia to the gate in question ; 
but the matter is wholly uncertain. 

The Porta Trigemina stood in the line of wall which 
ranfirom the Aventine Hill to the Tiber:- it was so 
called from having three arches : the place in which it 
stood was called Salina, Frontinus speaking of the 
Appian Aqueduct says,— "Ductus ejus habet longitu- 
'^ dinem a capite usque ad Salinas, qui locus est ad 
'* portam Trigeminam.'' — " Incipit distribui Appia imo 
'' Publicio Clivo ad portam Trigeminam.^' ^rt. 5. Soli- 
nus also, 1—8, says, ^^ Cacus habitavit locum cui Salinse 
" nomen est, ubi Trigemina nunc porta,'' 

Livy (i. 33) informs us, that the Janiculum was for- 
tified by Ancus Martins : one gate at all events was in 
this line of fortification, namely that called Aurelia. 
But the Transtiberine district was not made part of 
the city before the extinction of the republican form of 
government. We may conclude however, that there 
must have been more than one gate in so considerable 
a line of walls. 
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During eight centuries, from the reign of Servius 
Tullius to that of Aurelian, no change of importance 
had] occurred in the walls of Rome; but Aurelian, 
before he set out on his expedition against Zenobia, 
commenced the line of walls which bear his name, and 
were completed by his successor Probus. These walls 
were subsequently repaired by Honorius and Belisarius ; 
they are the same which surround the modem city, 
with the exception of the part beyond the Tiber. Pope 
Leo IVth, first enclosed St. Peter's and the district of 
the Vatican with a line of fortifications : he also ex- 
tensively repaired the whole circuit of Auretian^s walls. 

The first gate in the Aurelian walls is the Flaminian, 
close to the modem Porta del Popoh ; the next is the 
Porta Pinciana, which Bunsen thinks was also called 
the Belisaria. Becker howerer believes, that in the two 
passages of Proeopius where the gate is so called, the 
reading is corrupt, and that for BeXicetpia we should 
read "SaXapia ; or, at all events, if any gate was called 
after Belisarius, it was the Salarian, not the Pindan. 

The Porta Salaria and Nomentana come next in 
order. The Porta Salaria still bears its name. The 
Porta Nomentana has been superseded by the Porta 
Pia, in its immediate neighbourhood. We then come 
to the Castra Pretoria, at the southern corner of which 
there is a gate, at the point where the building joins the 
walls. This gate is of the same size as the other gates 
of Honorius, but is now blocked up ; whence it is called 
the Porta Chiusa, We then come to the Porta Tiburtina, 
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now called the gate of S. Lorenzo ; and then to the 
Porta Pranestina, now called the Porta Maggwrt.* 

The next gate was the Asinaria^ now blocked up, but 
near the modem gate of & Giwanni. 

The next was. the gate called Metrovia, or Metronis, 
or Metronii. It does not now exist. 

We then come to the Porta Latina, now blocked up ; 
and at a short distance the Porta Appia^ now the Porta 
di S. Sebaiftiano. 

An arch exists in the modern walls* which is supposed 
to be the Porta Ardeatina ; and then comes the Porta 
Ostiensis, now called the gate di fif. Paolo, 

On the opposite side of the Tiber^ at no great distance 
from its bank^ stood the Porta Portuensis^ now totally 
destroyed. On the summit of the Janiculum stood the 
Porta Aurelia^ already mentioned^ now called the Porta 
di S. Pancrazio. 

It was supposed by some that a gate, called the 
Septimiana, existed in the Aurelian walls, opposite to 
the Portuensis ; Becker however denies this : the belief 
that such a gate ever existed rested upon an obscure 
and corrupt passage in Spartianus. {Vide Becker ^p, 127.) 

The walls of Servius Tullius were about 6 miles in 
circumference. The walls of Aurelian, allowing about 
% miles and a half for those beyond the Tiber, do not 
exceed 12 miles : yet we are told that the Oeometrician 
Ammonius measured the walls about the year A.D. 408, 

* Niebuhr thinks tliat the P. Chiuaa was the Porta Pnenestina ; the 
Porta Tiburtina, the Prsenestina ; and the Pnsnestina, the Labicana : 
but see BwHUmnf^ Clou, Mut. voL m. p, 370, «nd Becker, p, 118. 
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and found them to be 21 miles in circumference. 
Vopiscus states the circumference of Aurelian^s fortifi- 
cations to have been 50 miles. Mr. Burgess {vol. 11. p. 
285) explains this extraordinary statement^ by the sup- 
position that Vopiscus intends to comprise the out* 
works, and extensive fortifications, which were raised at 
various points and distances from the city^for its defence. 

What may have been the avarage population of Rome 
under the (ysesars, can only be conjectured. The stu- 
dent should consult Hume's masterly *' Essay on the 
" Populousness of Ancient Nations/' particularly p. 425, 
seq, {Edinb, 181 7.) Gibbon enters into some detail on 
the subject, c. 3 1 ; and he estimates the inhabitants of 
Rome at twelve hundred thousand. Mr. Burgess (Vol. 
II. p. 326) comes to the conclusion that the population 
was about 1,104,000. 

In the list of gates, no mention has yet been made of 
the Porta Triumphalis. That there was such a gate is 
certain, though direct mention of it is not often met 
with in ancient authors. Tacitus (Annal. i. 8) and 
Suetonius (OctaviamiSy 100) both state that, on the 
death of Augustus, the senate decreed that his body 
should be carried out of the city by the Porta Trium- 
phalis. Cicero also, in a passage already quoted from 
his speech against Piso, makes distinct mention of it. 
But positive and decisive as these testimonies are to the 
fact of the existence of the gate, no scholar has yet been 
able to determine its position. We should expect to 
find it in the line of wall between the Capitol and the 
Tiber, a space of not more than 300 yards, and which is 
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already occupied by two gates, the Carmentalis and 
Flumentana. Augustus was buried in the Campus 
Martius, and his funeral procession would naturally 
pass through one of these gates. 

When a victorious general returned to Rome, he 
assembled the senators generally in the Temple of 
Bellona ; sometimes in that of Apollo ; both of which 
stood outside the walls in the Campus Martins. He 
then explained to the Fathers his just pretensions to a 
triumph, by supplying them with a written narrative 
of his victory, confirmed by a solemn oath. (Livy, 
XXVIII. 9. XXXIX. 4. xLii. 21.* Gibbon, on the Triumphs 
of the Romans, Miscellaneous Works, VoL IV. p. 359 — 
398. Lond. 1 8 14.) Josephus {Bell, Jud, VII. v. 4.) 
describes the triumph of Vespasian and Titus with 
much minuteness. He says, they passed the previous 
night in the Temple of Isis, which stood in the Campus 
Martius ; and that in the morning they met the Senate 
at the Portico of Octavia. He concludes the account 
thus — Merii hk Ta<; €v;^a9 649 tcoivbv airaatv Ovetnracna" 
vb<: Bpa'xjka StaXc^^^ek, tovs fi€P OTparuiyra^ direkvaev 
erri to vevoficcrfiivov apiarov avrols inro rSyv avroKpaTO- 
poDV €vrp€inadh/, irpo^ Se rfjv irvXrjv ainos dve^copet, 
rfjv airb tov irifnre<r0aL Be avTrj<; del roif? Opid^^ovs 
T^9 TTpoarfyoplas dnr axnmv rerv)(mav. ivravOa rpo^rj? 
re TTpoaTToyevoPTe^ koI ras Optafju/SLKa^ ia-drjra^ dfi^i,* 
€<rdfjL€VOi, Tot9 8^ irapvhpvfievoi^ ttj irvKri 6v<Tavre^ deols, 



* This passage should be particularly studied, on account of its refer- 
ence to the practice of triumphing on the Alban Mount, when a general 
failed in persuading the senate to grant him a legitimate triumph. 

c2 
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hrefjuirov rov dplafi/3ov fiia t&v dedrpwv Bie^eKavpopre^ 
o7ro>9 €17) rols ifhJfi^iTiv 71 Oia patov. Becker has seized 
on the expression avex^p^h " he retumed^^ to establish 
his opinion^ that the Porta Triumphalis was an arch-waj 
near the Circus Flaminius. There was certainly no 
'^ gate'' to which Vespasian could have " returned /' 
for the Porta Flaminia did not then exist ; and the word 
avex^pci is, at all events^ awkward. The authority of 
Josephus is respectable ; but it is not sufficient, on a 
question of Roman custom and topography, to bear 
down the direct testimony of the Roman writers. Hemay 
very easily have fallen into an error of memory ; and it 
is dangerous to build up an important theory on the 
exact and severe interpretation of a Greek word in such 
a writer as Josephus. Becker is certainly wrong in 
speaking of the Porta Triumphalis as not being a ''gate/' 
in the true and proper sense of that word. Gibbon (/.c. 
p. 387, seq,) thinkS) that the Temple, or rather ffote^ of 
Janus, and the Triumphal Gate, were one and the same ; 
but he does not fix its position : and his theory, though 
ingenious, can hardly be correct. In support of it, 
however. Gibbon might have appealed to Tacitus, who 
says there was a Temple of Janus, close to the place 
where we should look for the Porta Triumphalis. ^'Jano 
templum quod apud forum olitorium C. Duilius strux* 
erat, qui primus rem Romanam prospere mari gessit, 
" triumphumque navalem de Poenis meruit." AnnaL 11. 
49. Augustus began, and Tiberius completed, the 
repair of this Temple of Janus. 
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Equally untenable is the tbeory of Bunsen^ who tries 
to prove that the entrance to the Circus Maximus was 
the Porta Triumphalis. To accommodate this theory^ 
he arbitrarily alters the lAie of walls between the Capi* 
tolioe and Aventine Hills. He has been refuted by 
Becker fp.S^jSeq,) and Mr.Bunbury, {Classical Museum, 
vol. ill./'. 35*0 

The line of a triumphal procession may be probably 
conjectured. The procession formed in the Campus 
Martins; it came down the Via Flaminia^ (Martial, x. 
6.) passed through the Circus Flaminius^ and would 
naturally enter the city by the Porta Carmentalis : it 
then passed through the Velabrum^ and Circus Maximus^ 
afker which it turned to the left^ winding round the 
Palatine Hill, till it fell into the Via Sacra, which it 
followed to the end of the Forum, and ended at the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This triumphal way was 
adorned by triumphal arches : the first was that of 
Marcus Aurelius, in the Via Flaminia (this was taken 
down in 1665, by Pope Alexander VII, to make more 
room for the street ;) then came the arch of Gordian, 
also in the Campus Martins, (this was taken down by 
Innocent VIII ;) the next was the arch of Constantine, 
near the S. E. corner of the Palatine ; the arch of Titus 
still stands on the summit of the Clivus of the Via 
Sacra : the arch of Fabius stood at the south-eastern 
angle, and that of Septimius Severus still stands at the 
north-western angle of the Forum : lastly, the arch of 
Tiberius stood on the Clivus Capitolinus. Bomulus 
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was the first, aud Belisarius the last victorious general, 
that triumphed : there were in all 35a triumphs cele- 
brated at Rome. 

There were many gates of Janus, but in that alone 
built by Numa was there a statue. 

' Cum tot sint Jani, cur stas sacratus in uuo, 
* Hie uhi juncta foris templa diiobus habes ?' 

Ovid, Fast. i. 257. 

This must have stood between the Forum Romanum, 

and the Forum of Julius Caesar. (Livy, i. 19.) An arch 

through which two roads intersected each was called a 

Janus. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 11. 27, says, — " Ex quo 

*' transitiones pervise, Jani, foresque in liminibus profa- 

" narum aedium, janusenominantur.'' There were many 

such in the neighbourhood of the Forum. {Hor. Sat. II, 

in. 18. Epist. 1. 1. 54. XX. I.) But the Janus of Numa 

is the most famous. ^^ Janus geminus a Numa rege 

" dicatus.^' Pliny, N. H. XXXIV. vii. 16. etrri. ik ainov 

{Nunue) xal vea}9 iv 'P(ofirj Bi0vpo^, op Trdke/Mov irvkrjv 

Ka\ov<rc. Plutarch. Vit. Num. 19. {Virg. JEn. i. 294, vii. 

607 ; and Horace, qaoting Ennius, Sat. I. iv. 60). There 

was a celebrated Janus Quadrifons in the Forum 

Boarium : near its site an arch still stands, raised by 

subscription amongst the Argentarii and Negociantes 

of the neighbourhood, in honour of Septimius Severus, 

his two sons Caracalla and Geta^ and their mother Julia. 

The name of Geta has been erased from this arch, as 

well as from the triumphal arch of Septimius Severus. 

No doubt this erasure was ordered by Caracalla, after 

the murder of his brother. {Burgess^ Vol. I. p. 385.) 
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It may be usefol to enumerate the gates of Servias 
Tullius, and Aurelian. Tha gates of Servias Tullius are 
the following : — i. Flumentana. 2. Carmentalis. 3* 
Ratumena. 4. Fontinalis. 5. Sanqualis. 6. Salutaris. 
7. Collina. 8, Viminalis. 9. Esquilina. 10. Querque- 
tulana. 11. Coelimontana. 12. Capena. 13. Laverna- 
lis. 14. Raudusculana. 15. Naevia. 16. Minucia. 
17. Trigemina. 18. Aurelia. 

If we count the Porta Triuraphalis, and suppose there 
were two more gates in the Janicular walls^ we get 21 ; 
yet Pliny says (^N,H, III. v. 9) that there were 37 gates 
in the walls of Servius Tullius, besides seven that were 
no longer in use. '* Ad singulas portas quse sunt hodie 
'^ numero triginta seplem^ ita ut duodecim semel nume- 
" rentur, praetereanturque ex veteribus septem, quae 
" esse desierunt.^' The expression " Duodecim Portae'^ 
meant but one gate [Beschreibung^ Vol.1, p. 194;) it was 
in the neighbourhood of the Porta Trigemina, and 
Becker (p, 94) thinks it was not a gate in the walls, but 
an arch in the Appian Aqueduct, the reservoir of which 
was close by. By the time of Pliny, the walls of Servius 
must have been broken through in many places, and 
he probably called every fresh opening a ''gate.'' 

The gates of Aurelian were 14: — 1. Flaminia. a. 
Finciana. 3. Salaria. 4. Nomentana. 5. The one now 
called Chvasa, 6. Tiburtina. 7. Prsenestina. 8. Asi- 
nana. 9. Metro via. 10. Latina. 11. Appia. 12. Osti- 
ensis. 13. Portuensis. 14. Aurelia. The Mausoleum 
of Hadrian was converted into a fortress for the defence 
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of the .£lian bridge, and it appears probable that there 
was a gate in the waU> which connected that building 
with the riyer. 



THE STREETS. 



If we reflect on the vast size of Ancient Rome^-^the 
number of authors who lived in it, and whose works 
contain scattered and various notices of its topography,— 
as well as the multitude of those who made the antiqui- 
ties of Rome the specific subject of* their writings, — we 
may perhaps feel surprise at the little knowledge we 
have of its streets. 

But the configuration of the city, spread out as it 
was over the uneven and perpetually interrupted sur- 
face of seven hills, was not favourable to an unbroken 
aod regular line of street. The houses of the wealthier 
and more powerful inhabitants seem to have been 
isolated ; and the astonishing effect which the city n^ust 
have produced on the mind of the spectator, was pro- 
duced by the magnificent and colossal splendour of 
individual buildings, rather than by the beautiful dis- 
position of capacious and extensive, streets. But the 
same inequality of ground, which was unfavourable to 
a regular series of streets, was eminently calculated to 
display the beauty of detached buildings to the greatest 
advantage. Probably the streets of Rome were never 
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oommodious or handsome. Juvenal^ {Sat> iii. 193. 199. 
2x5. 236. VI. 78) though he lived in the time of Trajan, 
is full of complaints about the narrowness of the streets, 
and the enormous height, darkness, and discomfort of 
the houses. 

The CsBsars seem to have been, almost without ex- 
ception, great lovers of building. It is a well-known 
saying, that Augustus found Rome biult of brick, and 
left it built of marble. Emperors, whose very names 
are symbols of all that is hateful and loathsome in 
haman nature, took a pride in adorning their capital 
by works of stupendous grandeur, and often, it must 
be admitted, of great public utility. No doubt, it was 
one of their objects to introduce greater regularity in 
the principal public thoroughfeures of the city. Order 
and arran^ment, even in buildings, harmonizes with 
the genius of despotism. 

The Emperors, from Augustus to the Antonines, seem 
to have laboured particularly to render the Forum Ro- 
manum the centre of imperial magnificence ; and the 
Palaces, Fora, Temples, Statues, and Amphitheatres, 
with which they covered the neighbouring ground, must 
have presented a truly wonderful and unequalled com- 
bination of architecture and art. We will first of all 
proceed to a description of some of the Roman streets, 
the position and direction of which has been certainly 
ascertained ; and then we will turn our attention to the 
Fora. 

One of the most remarkable streets, and most 
interesting from historical association, was the Via 
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Sacra :* it began at the Sacellum Strenifie, which stood 
at the foot of the Carinse ; it proceeded across the low 
ground, in which the Colosseum stood^ towards the Co- 
lossus Neronis; it then reached the " Summa Via Sacra/' 
at the Arch of Titus ; from thence it " descended '' {Hor. 
Epod, VII. 7.) by the Temple of Vesta [Hor. Sat. I. 11. 
35) to the Forum, which it entered at its south-eastern 
angle^ after passing under the arch of Fabius. It is 
most probable that it crossed the eastern end of the 
Forum^ over to the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
and passed along its northern side to the arch of Sep- 
timius Severus, from which it turned off on the right to 
the Arx, where it ended. 

The Sacellum Streniae stood in a piece of ground 
called Ceroliensis, a word of unknown etymology .f 
Varro says thus : — '' Ceroliensis a Carinarum junctu 
" dictus Carinse, post ea Ceriolia, quod hinc oritur caput 
" Sacrse Viae, ab Streniae Sacello, quae pertinet in Arcem, 
qua sacra quotquot mensibus fenmtur in Arcem, et 
per quam Augures ex Arce profecti solent inaugurare. 
Hujus Sacrse Viae pars haec sola vulgo nota, quae est a 
foro eunti primoref clivo.^' Linff. Lat, v. 47. 
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* It was properly called Sacra Via, during the republican period. 
Via Sacra was the popular name in the later ages of the Empire : by 
poets, however, of whatever age, it is often caUed Via Sacra, (Hor, Sat, 
I. IX. 1.) 

t Is it impossible that this word, like " ceremonia,'* may be connected 
with Up6s ? 

I The word ^^primore^^ is evidently corrupt ; but whether the right 
reading be *^ primOy* or ^* proxkno" the sense will be the same, — " The 
** slope which you ascend, immediately on leaving the Forum." 
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Festus has this passage, p. 290 :—•'• Sacram Viara 
*' quidam appellatam esse existimaut, quod in ea foedus 
" ictum sit inter Romulum et Tatium; quidam, quod 
" eo itinere utantur sacerdotes idulium sacrorum con- 
"ficiendorum causa.^ Itaque ne eatenus quidem« ut 
'^vulgus opinatur, sacra appellanda est a Regia ad 
^^ domum Regis sacrificuli, sed etiam a Regis domo ad 
" Sacellum Streniae, et rursus a Regia usque in Arcem.*' 
(Ovid. Fast. i. 56.) 

The road from the arch of Titus to the Forum 
formed a considerable slope, called in three poetic 
passages the " Sacer Clivus.^^ {Hor, Od. IV. 11. 33. 
Martial^ I. lxxi. 5. IV. lxxix. 7.) A passage in Cicero 
(pro Plancio, 7) plainly proves the arch of Fabius to 
have been at some distance from the Summa Sacra Via, 
but on a right line with it. He is complaining that 
Plancius had been assailed by his prosecutor, in prefer- 
ence to others who were more deserving of attack ; — 
Hoc tamen miror, cur tu huicpotisaimum irascare, qui 
longissime a te abfuit. Equidem, si quando, ut fit^ 
jactor in turba, non ilium accuso qui est in Summa 
^^ Sacra Via, cum ego ad Fabium fornicem impellor, sed 
"eum, qui in me ipsum incurrit atque incidit.^' It 
would appear, that the road between the arch of Titus 
and the Forum was popularly and peculiarly called the 
Via Sacra ; in later ages the name was probably applied 
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* Mr. Bunbury thinks Varro does not refer to the Sacra Idulia, which 
were held in the CapUoly but to the Nonalia, which were held in the 
Arx. " Hanun rerum vestigia in Sacris Nonalibua in arce, quod tunc 
" ferias primas menstruas quaj futuwe sint eo mense, rex edieit populo." 
Varro de lAt^, Lai, VL 28. 
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with considerable latitude to the vicinity^ and was not 
confined to the street of the Clivus. The immense 
buildings subsequently erected — the temple of Venus 
and Rome — and the Basilica of Constantino^ — must 
have altered the features of the neighbouring ground ; 
probably produced some change in the line by which 
the Via Sacra entered the Forum ; and so gave an 
extended sense to the term. Many allusions occur to 
the variety of tradesmen of the Via Sacra^ who could 
hardly have been numerous, if their shops were confined 
to the space between the arches of Titus and Fabius. 
Varro de Re Rust. i. 2,—" Hujusce inquam pomaria 
" Summa Sacra Via, ubi poma veneunt.^' (Ovid, Art. 
Amat, II. 265. Amor. I. viii. 99. Property II. ixiv. 13.) 
The Street ended at the Arx, which appears to have 
been the residence of the Sabine kings : here Titus 
Tatius lived. '^Tatius in Arce ubi nunc est a^es 
"monetae (habitavit.)'^ Solinus, c. i. 21. Livy (1. 18) 
states that Numa took the auspices here^ previous to 
his inauguration as king ; the Auguraculum was situ- 
ated here : — " Auguraculum appellabaut antiqui quam 
"nos Arcem dicimus, quod ibi augures publico ajospi- 
" carentur.'' Festus, p. 18. From this spot the Augurs 
continued to take the public auspices upon all important 
occasions, down to the end of the republic ; and from 
this they issued forth along the Sacred Way, to dis- 
charge their solemn functions elsewhere. 

"The Arx was the termination of the Via Sacra, 
" which, as we have already seen, began from the Sa- 
" cellum Streniae, a sanctuary of Sabine origin, closely 
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eonnected with the temple of Vesta* and ita adjoining 
sacred edifices ; all of them among those commonly 
ascribed to Numa, the representative of Sabine rites 
and institutions/^ (Bunbury, Classical Museum^ Vol. 
IV. i?. 438.) 

The Vicus Jugarius ran from the south-western 
corner of the Forum, round the foot of the Capitol, to 
the Porta Carmentalis. (lAvy, xxxy. 21. xxiy. 47. 
xxvii. 37.) 

The Vicus Tuscus led from the southern side of the 
Forum to the Velabrum, and Forum Boarium. Livy 
(11. 14) informs us, that it gained its name from the 
Etruscans^ who settled there ; and in describing a pro- 
cession from the Forum to the temple of Juno Begina, 
on the Aventine Hill, he lays down the route thus : — 
The Vicus Tuscus — Velabrum— Forum Boarium — Clivus 
Publicius — .dSdes Junonis. (xxvii. 37.ea?^r.) The Vicus 
Tuscus was certainly a very ancient street, and a great 
thoroughfare from the Forum to the Circus Maximus, 
and the neighbouring places. It was a busy street ; but 
the character of its shopkeepers does not appear to have 
stood high : Horace calls them *' a roguish set.'' (8aL 
II. III. 2:^8.) 

The term Velabrum appears originaUy to have been 
applied to the whole of the low swampy ground which 
ran up between the Aventine and Palatine Hills, occu- 
pying the site of the Circus Maximus ; and between 
the Palatine and Capitol, occupying the site of the 
Forum. (Ovid. Fast. vi. 405, seq. Tibull, II. v. 33. Pro-^ 
pert. TV. IX. 5.) Others think the name was derived from 
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*'t?e/a/^ tents or stalls oi petty dealers;* or from the 
canvass awning which covered the line of street from 
the Forum to the Circus, in the procession which took 
place at the commencement of the Ludi Circenses. 
But the name must have existed before market-stalls 
or Circensian games existed. f The low ground of the 
Velabrum and Forum was always liable to inundation, 
though it was protected from ordinary floods by a pier 
of massive stone work on the banks of the Tiber, 
between the Porta Plumentana and Trigemina. The 
existence of the Lacus Curtius in the Forum is sufficient 
proof of the original condition and nature of the ground. 
There was a Velabrum majus and minus, Varro de 
lAng, Lat, v. 156, — '^Palus fuit in minore Velabro, a 
*^ quo, quod ibi vehebantur lintribus, Velabrum ; ut illud 
" majus de quo supra dictum est/^ That the greater 
branch lay between the Aventine and Palatine, and the 
lesser between the Capitol and Palatine, is probable; 
but the point is uncertain. The term Velabrum was 
subsequently restricted to the space, or street, which 
led from the Vicus Tuscus to the Forum Boarium ; the 
area occupied by this Forum must have been consider- 
able ; (Ovid. Fast, vi. 477) but it is impossible to fix its 
limits with any approach to precision. Near the banks 
of the Tiber stands a well known circular building, 
popularly called the ' Temple of Vesta/ and it appears 

* Is not this the meaning of the word " umbra" in Horace, Spist. I. 
VII. 50 ? 

t Etymologies of the names of streets are often interesting and 
curious ; but they are also hazardous. The "Strand" and "Fleet-street** 
of London present a tempting illustration and parallel to the name 
" Velabrum." 
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with that name on the map ; but its right to the name 
is doubtful. Becker calls it the Temple of Cybele. A 
Temple of Mater Matuta stood within the Carmental 
gate. (Livyy xxiv. 47. xxv, 7. Ovid. Fast, vi. 479.) 

The Nova Via was probably so called because it was 
the first street built outside the walls of the original 
city of Romulus; its course may be laid down with 
exactness ; it began near the arch of Titus, and for some 
distance must have run nearly parallel and close to the 
Via Sacra ; but it turned to the left, passing between the 
sacred grove and temple of Vesta ; and after skirting 
the foot of the Palatine, ended at the Porta Romaua, in 
the Velabrum. Tarquinius Priscus dwelt close to the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, which we have already seen 
stood at the Summa Sacra Via : the windows of his 
palace looked on one side into the Nova Via, and out of 
them Tanaquil addressed the people, after the murder 
of the king. (Livy, i. 41. v. 32.) Cicero says, — "Non 
" multo ante urbem captam exaudita vox est a luco 
^' Vestae, qui a Palatii radice in Novam Viam devexus 
est.^' De Divinat, i. 45. Solirms, i. 24, — '* Tarquinius 
Priscus ad Mugoniam Portam supra summam Novam 
" Viam.^' Varro, de Ling, Lat, vi. 24, — "Hoc sacrificium 
" (Larentalia) fitin Velabro, qua in Novam Viam exitur, 
"ut aiunt quidam, ad sepulcrum Acca?, ut quod ibi 
" prope faciunt Dis manibus servilibus sacerdotes, qui 
" uterque locus extra urbem antiquam fuit, non longe 
" a porta Romanula.^' From a passage in Ovid (Fasti, 
VI. 396,) it appears that a short street must have been 
made^ which connected the Nova Via with the Forum ; 
it probably ran close to the Temple of Vesta. 
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From the Porta Bomana^ at the western end of the 
Nova Via, the Clivus Victoriae began ; so called from 
the Temple of Victory, to which it led, on the summit 
of the Palatine. ^^ Porta Romana instituta est a Bomulo 
^' infimo Clivo Victoriae, qui locus gradibus in quadram 
'' formatus est. Appellata autem Romana a Sabinis, 
'^prfficipue quod ea proximo aditus erat Bomam.'' 
Festtis, p. 262. An Arcadian shrine, dedicated to 
Victory, was said to have stood there, at the time of 
the foundation of Rome, eirl t§ xopv^ rod \6^ov to 
TrJ9 'Nl/crjs rifievo^ cfeXoin-e?, Ovaia^ koI ravry kot^ 
€<rT7)<Tavro Sierrjo'lov^, as koX eir ifiov 'PidjAolot idvov. 
Dionys. i. 32. L. Postumius subsequently built a temple 
there. (Livy, x. 33. xxix. 14. xxxv, 9.) 

The ridge, on which the arch of Titus stands, was 
much more considerable than the modem traveller 
would suppose : the pavement, which has been excavated 
at this point, is 53 feet above the level of the pavement 
in the Forum. This ridge ran from the Palatine to the 
Esquiline, dividing the basin in which the Colosseum 
stands, from that which contained the Forum : it was 
called Velia. Poplicola, as we learn from Livy, (11. 7) 
€xcited popular suspicion and alarm by building his 
house on the elevated part of this ridge ; and Cicero says 
of him, — " jEdes suas detulit sub Veliam, posteaquam, 

quod in excelsiore loco Veli» coepisset sedificare, eo 

ipso quo rex Tullus habitaverat, suspicionem populi 
*'sensit moveri/^ De Rep. 11. 31. Dionysius says of 
him — "t^i/ oIkUlv Iv hri^dovto roTrtp tcareo'Kevda'aTo, 
'' \6<f>ov xnrepKelfievov rfj^ arfopas vyjrrjXop eTrievK&f fcal 
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" iFMplTOiwv, ov KoKjawTi *?fOfiMOk "EXlav, iK\e^fievo9.'' 

V. 19. The iEdes Penatium also stood in the Velia, at 

a short distance from the north-eastern comer of the 

Forum. " Veliense sexticeps in Velia, apud aedem Deum 

"Penatium." Varro,deLing.Lat.\. ^^, "TullusHos- 

'' tilius in Velia, ubi postea Deum Penatium «des facta 

" est/' Solin. i, 22. (lAvy, xlv. 16.) Dionysius has an 

important passage on the subject,— '^ Ned)? ip 'Pca^p 

" BeUwrai t^9 ofyopa^ ov irpoo'to Kara rijp hrl Kapivots 

" ^povaav iwlrofjLov oBov virepoj^^ a-tcoTeivb^ iSpvfiivos 

" ov fiiyaf. Xiyerai Bk /caret rrjv hn')(wpiov y\&TTav 

** 'Tir€Xa^9* TO x^piov. iv Bk Tovr<p Kelvrai r&v Tpto- 

i/c&p Oewp €lic6p€9, aTToa-iP op&p, AENAS einrfpa<f>rjp 

expvaaiy B^qkovaap Toir!; Heparan, Bo/eel yap fioi, rod 

n p,^(o ypdfip^aro^ €vpr)fjbipov, T^ BiXra BrjXovp r^p 

" ixetpov Bvpap,LP rov^ irakaiov^,'' i. 68. The immense 

fabrics of the Temple of Venus and Rome, and the 

Basilica Constantini, must almost entirely have occupied 

the Velia. 

The famous Carinre stood on that part of the Esquiline 
Hill called Oppius ; its position is now marked by the 
church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, It was a fashionable 
street. (Firg. JEn- viii. 361. Hor. Epist. I. vii. 48.) 
Various explanations are given of the word, all equally 
uncertain and unsatisfactory. Dionysius proves that it 

* The word 'TwfXaicus is obviously corrupt : Ob^Meu is Casaubon's 
reading. Becker (p. 42) thinks that the original inscription on the 
statues was PENATIBUS ; which Dionysius represented by IIENASI, 
or, in older characters, AENA2I. But whatever may be the orthography 
of the word, there can be no doubt' that Dionysius is speaking of the 
^des Penatium, and that he describes it as standing in the Yelia. 
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Stood on an eminence;— -""EiTTt S' ip r^ arepwir^ tw 
(f>ipoVTi Avo Kaplvff^ Karoo rol^ iirl rov KvirpMv ip- 
XO^iifoi^ arevonrop' evOa ol re fioDfiol fUpovtriv oi 
" Tore IBpvdipref, koX ^vXop \nrkp ain&p rirarai Bval 
** ToS? avriiepif aXKrjKtop rolypi^ ivfjpfioa'fAipop, o yipercu 
'^roi9 i^^ovctp xnr^p K€<f>a\r]^, KoKovfiepop r^ Fafuu/cQ 
« SioXiicTft) SvXop oBeX^TJ^." in. 0,2. The Tigillum 
Sororium^ the position of which is so clearly pointed 
out in this passage^ was a beam of wood stretching 
across a narrow alley. An altar stood on each side of 
it> — one dedicated to Juno Sororia, and the other to 
Janus Curiatius ; both of these names appear to refar 
to the combat between the Horatii and Curiatii, The 
beam itself was regarded as the figurative yoke under 
which the victorious Horatius was made to pass^ as an 
expiation to his sister's manes, (Bunbury, Clasnoal 
Museum^ v. p. 225. Livy, i. 26,) 

The Vicus Cyprius proceeded from the Forum round 
the foot of the Oppius, and probably ran between that 
tongue of the Esquiliue Hill and the Cispius, to the 
Esquiline Grate. The narrative given by Livy (i. 48) 
of Tullia^s impiety is the great authority on this point. 
It was just as she was turning to the rights to ascend 
the Clivus Urbius^ that she saw the dead body of her 
father, which she inhumanly drove over : the part of 
the street where this occurred was ever after called 
Sceleratus. (Omd. Fast, vi, 601 — 610.) Solinus^ i. 25, 
also says that Servius TuUius dwelt on the Esquiline^ — 
'^ (Habitavit) Servius TuUius Esquiliis supra Clivum 
•* Urbium.^^ Festus says,-*-" Orbius Clivus videtur ap- 
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^' pellatus esse ab orbibus. Hujus per flezaosos orbet 
" Tallia, filia Servii Tullii regis, et cum ea L. Tarquinius 
** Superbus gener, rege in Curia interfecto, properave- 
'^ ranty tendentes in regis domus in Esquiliis posses- 
^^sionem; coeperat autem hunc Clivum rex Tullius, 
'^ qnod pronus erat ascensus, per orbes in montem 
^ ducere, unde Orbius ab ipsis his orbibus appellatus 
est/' p. i8a. "Vieus Cyprius a cypro, quod ibi 
Sabini ciires additi consederunt, qui a bono omine 
*' id appellarunt ; nam cjprum Sabine boDum. Prope 
''hunc Yicus Sceieratus, dictus a TuUia, Tarquinii 
''Superbi uxore; quod, ibi cum jaoeret pater occisus, 
*' supra eum carpentum mulio ut inigeret jussit/' 
Farro^ de Ling, Lot, v. 159. 

The Esqailine Hill, on its inner side, is divided into 
two tongues, called Oppius and Cispius. These names 
occur in the list of the original seven hills of Rome : sub- 
sequently they became obsolete, and were only retained 
in connexion with ancient religious rites* Festus says— 
'^ Oppius autem appellatus est, ut ait Yarro, ab Opitre 
''Oppio Tusculano, qui cum prsesidio Tusculanorum 
'^ missus ad Bomam tuendam, dum Tullus Hostilius 
^' Veios oppugnaret, consederat in Garinis, et ibi castra 
*' habaerat. Similiter Cispium a Lsevo Cispio Anagnino, 
'* qui ejusdem rei causa earn partem Esquiliarum, quae 
^* jacet ad Vicum Patricium versus, in qua regione est 
*' eedis Mefitis, tuitus est/* p. 348. 

The Vicus Patricius occupied the valley between the 
Yiminal and Esquiline hills, Festus informs us (in voc. 

d2 
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Patricius) that Servius TuHius compelled the patricians 
to reside in this valley, that he might be able to com- 
mand them from the heights above, in case of their 
attempting insurrection. The reason here given for the 
street being occupied by the patricians is, no doubt, 
historically false ; but the fact of the street lying in a 
low ground, is clearly proved. The modem Via l/rbana, 
and Via di StaPudenziana occupy the line of the ancient 
Vicus Patricius. No ancient name can be assigned, 
with any show of probability, to the valley between the 
Quirina] and Viminal Hills. 

The Subura occupied the hollow formed by the 
junction of the valleys of the Quirinal, Viminal, and 
Esquiline Hills. The word originally designated a 
quarter of the city, rather than a single street. It was 
the name of one of the four tribes of Servius TuUius, 
all of which were called after the districts which they 
comprised. ' 

Varro gives a curious etymology of the word ; — "Ei- 
'^ dem regioni (Sacrae Vise) attributa Subura, quod sub 
*' muro terreo Carinarum ; in ea est Argeorum sacellum 
" sextum. Subura Junius scribit ab eo, quod fiierit 
** sub antiqua urbe ; cui testimonium potest esse, quod 
'* subest ei loco, qui Terreus Murus vocatur. Sed ego a 
^^ pago potius Succusano dictam puto Succusam : quod 
''in not a etiam* nunc scribitur tertia litera C non B. 
" Pagus Succusanus, quod succurrit Carinis.^^ De Ling, 
Lat. V. 48. " Suburam Verrius alio libro a pago Suc- 
" cusano dictum ait ; hoc vero maxime probat eorum 
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* These words are added by Mueller. 
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auetoritatem^ qui aiunt ita appellatam et regionem 
nrbis et tribum a stativo prsesidio, quod aolitum sit 
succurrere Exquilis, infestantibus earn partem urbis 
*' Gabinis^ indicioque esse quod adhuc ea tribus per c. 
literam non b. scribatur/^ Fest, p. 309. What this 
earthern rampart" was, or rather what was so called, 
it is difficult to determine. Juvenal (Sat* v. 106) speaks 
of the great Cloaca, as running under the Subura, which 
it would naturally do, if prolonged from the Forum. 
The Subura was the most busy, crowded, noisy quarter 
of Rome. Martial speaks of a **" Clitms Snburauus /^ 
probably that part which rose towards the Quirinal 
Hill. (Martial, V. xxii. 5. X. xix, 5. Juvenal, Sat. 
XI. 50 III. 5. X. 156. Persim^ v. 32.) 

Suetonius says that Julius Caesar originally lived in 
this quarter :— *^ Habitavit primo in Subura, modicis 
^^sedibus; post autem pontificatum maximum, in Sacra 
*' Via, domo publica.'^ Ch. 46. 

The district called Argiletum appears to have com- 
menced at the entrance to the Subura, which is called by 
Martial its "jaws,'* (11. 17) and to have reached to the 
Forum ; whence Livy, in a passage already quoted, says 
that the Janus Geminus stood '^at the end of the 
** Argiletum.'^ It probably comprised most of the 
ground on which the Imperial Fora were subsequently 
built. Varro says, — " Argiletum sunt qui scripserunt, 
*^ ab Argola, sen Agrola^ quod is hue veniret, ibique sit 
sepultus. (Virg. JSn. viii. 350.) Alii ab Argilla, quod 
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''ibi id genus terra/' De Ling. Lat. v« 157. Maititil^s 
booksellers (for he appears to have had several) lived 
in the Argiletum. (I. iii. I. cxvii. 8. I. ii. 5.) He 
agrees with Virgil in the etymology of the irord ; but 
it is more probable that it was derived from arffUla. 

These are the more important streets ; and their 
position may be regarded as certainly determined^ 
Vast numbers of other streets are mentioned in ancient 
writers^ but we cannot at present trace their coarse with 
certainty ; nor have they that historical value^ which 
belongs to those we have enumerated. 

THE FORA. 

THE FOBUM ROMANUM. 



The fjEunous Forum of Borne was of irregular shape, 
being about 630 French feet in length, whilst its width 
varied from 100 to 190.* It was bounded on the n<^th- 
west by the arch of Septimius Severus, and on the north- 
east by the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina ; whilst 
the arch of Fabius formed its limit cii the south-east, and 
the Graecostasis (of the Emperors) bounded it on the 
south-west. The central part of the Forum was laid 
down with slabs of stone of Phocas ; whereas the streets 
which ran along its sides were paved, like the other 
streets of Rome, with silex : the sides were slightly 
raised above the level of the principal space. The 
Comitium formed the eastern and narrowest end of the 

* The French foot is 13 inches. 
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Fomm : it always remained aa open space, though 
it was occasionallj covered over, for the purpose of 
exhibiting games. (Livy, xxvii. 36.) Suetonius, in his 
life of Julius Cesar, says, — '' wSdilis, praeter Comitium 
'' et Forum Basilicasque, etiam Capitolium omavit po]> 
'f ticibus ad tempus exstructis/^ Ch, x. It was first 
enclosed by TuUus Hostilius, of whom Cicero says d!r 
Repub. II. 17 — '^ Fecit idem et sepsit de manubiis 
'^ Comitium et Curiam/^ The whole space of the Forum 
was not very considerable ; but its magnitude had been 
determined by the accidental, though unaltwable, fea. 
tures of the ground. Rome rose from small beginnings ; 
and she continued to use the same Forum, whilst in tiie 
zenith of her republican splendour, which had been the 
Forum of her petty and insignificant monarchy. But, 
in the progress of time and events, the old Forum of 
course became less and less fit for its various purposes : 
elections, originally held there, were transferred to 
the Campus Martins : exhibitions, of which the Forum 
had been the customary scene, were provided for in 
amphitheatres : Basilice were built for the transaction 
of legal and judicial business, which had previously 
been performed in the Comitium. The Forum, proper, 
served originally as a market-place for the lower orders, 
the pkbs ; whereas the Comitium was the scene of pa- 
trician assemblies and elections ; and all the edifices, 
which tradition attributed to the four first kings, stood 
in it, or in its immediate neighbourhood. It was elevated 
above the level of the Forum, with which it was con- 
nected by steps, called the gradus Comiiii. The re- 
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publican .Rostra stood in the centre of the line of 
enclosure which separated the patrician from the ple- 
beian part of the Forom. Why the elevated place, 
from which orations were delivered, was called Rostra, 
is well known. fLivy, viii. 14.) 

The Curia Hostilia stood on the northern side, and 
in immediate contact with the Comitium. It served as 
a place of assembly for the senate, (Livyy xxii. 55. vii. 
60.) till the year 51, A. C. when it was burnt down, at 
the funeral of Clodius. (Cicero pro Milofie, 33.) Rome 
was divided into 30 Curiae. ^^ Each Curia had its chapel 
or temple, for the performance of religious rites ; and 
as they were inaugurated places, the senate might, as 
'' occasion required, assemble in them ; hence the word 
" Curia itself came to signify the place where the senate 
'* was accustomed to meet. The CuriaB in this sense 
'* however were of two kinds j the one where the priests 
" took care of divine matters, and the other where the 
'^ senate took counsel for human affairs/^ fBurge$s, Vol. 
I. p. 360.) ** Comitium ab eo, quod coibant eo Comitiis 
'* Curiatis, et litium causa. Curiae duorum generum : 
<^ nam et ubi curarent sacerdotes res divinas, ut Curiae 
'^ Yeteres ; et ubi senatus humanas, ut Curia Hostilia, 
quod primus sedificavit HostUius rex. Ante banc 
Rostra, quoins loci id vocabulum, quod ex hostibus 
capta fixa sunt rostra. Sub dextra hujus a Comitio 
" locus substructus, ubi nationum subsisterent legati, 
'^ qui ad senatum essent missi. Is Oraecostasis appella- 
** tus a parte, ut multa. Senaculum supra Graecostasin, 
** ubi aedis Concordiae^ et Basilica Opimia. Senaculum 
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^'vocatum ubi senatus^ ant ubi seniores consisterent ; 
" dictum^ ut gerusia apud Grsecos/^ Vdrro^ de Ling* 
Lai. V. 155. Pliny says, that in early times the hour 
of noon was marked, when the sun, as seen from the 
Curia Hostilia, stood in a line between the Rostra and 
the GrsBCostasis. ^^ Duodecim tabulis ortus tantum et 
^' occasus nominantur ; post aliquot annos adjectus est 
'' et meridies, accenso Consulum id pronunciante, cum 
"a Curia inter Rostra et Grsecostasin prospexisset 
** solem/' N. H. vii. 60. 

The Orseeostasis of the republic was not a building, 
but a raised terrace ; the Senaculum was probably of 
similar character; and the whole area, subsequently 
occupied by the Orseeostasis and Senaculum, appears 
to have been called originally "Vulcanal,'' or "area 
*' Vulcani/' In this way Pliny and Livy may be re- 
conciled ; one of whom says that Cn. Flavins built a 
shrine to Concord, on the Grwcostasis, which the other 
says was built on the *' area Vidcani" '' Flavins vovit 
'' sedem Concordise, si populo reconciliasset ordines. Et 
"cum ad id pecunia publica non decerneretur, ex 
'^ mulctatitia foeneratoribus condemnatis tediculam 
^^ aeream fecit in Graecostasi, quae tunc ^pra Comitium 
*' erat/^ Pliny y N.H. xxiii. 6. flAvy, ix. 46.) This shrine, 
dedicated to Concord, must not be confounded with the 
greater temple, consecrated to the same goddess, which 
stood at the western end of the Forum. This was built 
at a much later period by the Consul Opimius, after the 
death of C. Gracchus, to commemorate the pretended 
restoration of harmony between the contending parties 
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of the state. On the Vnlcanal also was placed aftmoas 
statue of Horatius Codes ; it was a bronze quadriga, 
and originally stood in the Comitium. Aubts GeUhtg, 
IV. 5^ — " Statua Romse in Comitio posita Horatii Coclitis 
*^ fortissimi viri de coelo tacta est.'' 

Behind the Vulcanal stood a fish-market ; not to be 
confounded with that near the Tiber. Plautas refers 
toit— 

**• SymboltniiD odUatores apud Forum Fiflcarium." 

CurcuUoy AjbL IV. Se, 1. 13. 

The Rostra was circular 3 the platform on the top 
was ascended by two staircases, and was faced by a 
parapet; it was large enough to allow the orator to 
walk about, and had a seat for witnesses, or such other 
persons as he might require. Near the Rostra stood a 
statue of Cloacina, the goddess of purification ^ this 
statue was raised to commemorate the reconciliation of 
the Romans and Samnites, — an event which was cele- 
brated by religious lustrations. This statue must have 
stood on the northern side, towards the Nov» Tabemae* 
(Livyj III. 48.) 

Plautus uses the word Cloacina, as synonymous with 
the Rostra : — 

« Qui peijamm conyenire Tult hominem, mitto in Comitium ; 
« Qui mendacem et glonosum, apud Gloacime lacrum." 

OunmliOt AgL IY. Se. 1, 9. 

Some bronze statues^ three feet in height, were placed 
on the steps of the Rostra ; they represented the Roman 
ambassadors, who were murdered by Lar Tolumnius, 
king of Veii, as well as some others, who lost their lives 
whilst discharging the office of ambassadors* Cicero 
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mentions Cn. Octavius, killed by Leptines at Laodieea, 
wbilAt on an embassy to Antiochos. The whole of his 
Ninth Philippic is upon the subject of conferring honours 
on the memory of Seryius Sulpicius, who had died on 
an embassy to Antony : the chief honour proposed is— 
'* Senatui placere, Servio Sulpicio statuam pedestrem 
<' sneam in Bostris ex hujus ordinis sententia statui'' 
(Ch. Vf I.) Cicero names the four murdered ambassadors, 
TuUus Cluvius, L. Boscius^ Sp. Antius, and C. Fulcinius. 
'^ Lar Tolumnius, rex Veientum, quatuor legates populi 
^^ Bomani Fidenis interemit j quorum statute in Bostris 
steterant usque ad nostram memoriam. Justus ho- 
nes V^ (ch. ii.) Pliny says, N. fll zxxiv. 6, '* Inter 
" antiqtussimas (statuas) sunt et TuUi Gloelii, L. Bosdi^ 
^^ Spurii Nautii, C. Fulcinii in Bostris, a Fidenatibus 
** in legatione interfectorum. Hoc a republica tribni 
'^ solet injuria caesis, sicut et P. Junio, et T. Coruncanio, 
*' qui ab Teuca lUyricomm regina interfecti erant." 

At the eastern extremity of the Comitium stood the 
Tribunal : it was a raised eminence, and contained the 
judge's seat. In the earliest times, this was probably 
the only court at which justice was administered. Near 
the Tribunal was the well-cover of Libo. (Hor. Sat II. 
Yi. 35. Epist. I. XIX. 8*) Cicero^ de Divin. u 17, says,— - 
^* Evenit ut Tarquinius augure Attio Navio uteretur, et 
" pq[>ulus de suis rebus ad eum referret. Cotem autem 
^'illam et novaculam defossam in Comitio, supraque 
'< impositum puteal accepimus/* 

In the Comitium also stood the statues of the three 
Sibyls, or Fates, the most ancient work of Boman art 
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known to Pliny, who says, — " Equidem et SibyllflB 
*' (statuam) juxta Rostra esse non miror, tres sint licet ; 
^' una quam Sextus Pacuvius Taurus sedilis plebis in- 
*' stituit ; duse quas M. Messala. Primas putarem has, 
" et Attii Navii, positas setate Tarquinii Prisci, nisi 
" regum antecedentium essent in Capitolio/' N, H, 
xxxiY. II. Several statues of distinguished Romans 
stood here ; all of them on foot, except that of Pompey. 
^' Here, too, stood the sacred fig-tree, to which had been 
^^ transferred both the name and the tradition originally 
*^ belonging to one in a very different situation, the 
" Ficus Ruminalis, which had grown by the Lupercal 
'* under the Palatine Hill, and at the foot of which the 
'^ infants Romulus and Remus were found. To make 
'^ the change complete, a legend was invented, that the 
^' fig-tree in the Comitium had been miraculously trans- 
" planted thither by the augur Attius Navius ; and 
'^ this fable doubtless found a confirmation in the fact, 
*' from which it had perhaps derived its origin, — that 
*' the statue of that celebrated soothsayer, erected, as it 
" was said, by Tarquin himself, stood close by the sacred 
" tree in the Comitium.^^ {Bunbury, Classical Museum, 
. Vol, IV. p. 14.) Tacitus says, — " Eodem anno (A. D. 
** 59) Ruminalem arborem in Comitio, quss super 
" octingentos et quadraginta ante annos Remi Romuli- 
" que infantiam texerat, mortuis ramalibus et arescente 
" trunco deminutam, prodigii loco habitum est, donee 
*^ in novos fetus reviresceret.^' Anrial^ xiii. 58. (Lwy, 
I. 4. X. ^3* Ovid. Fast. 11. 41 1.) 
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The statne of Attius Navius stood, according to 
Livy, to the left, on the flight of steps in front of the 
Curia Hostilia. (i. 36.) 

At about the centre of the Forum was the Lacus 
Curtius ; the place was indicated by a species of altar : 
near it were a vine, an olive, and a fig-tree, planted there 
hj the plebeians, according to Pliny. There were al&o 
several statues of victorious generals, and columns, 
particularly one raised in honour of C. Mtenius, the 
vanquisher of the Prisci. " Antiquior columnarum 
'' (celebratio,) sicut C. Msenio qui devicerat Priscos 
*' Latinos, quibus ex foedere tertias prsedae populus 
'^ Romanus prsestabat, eodemque in consulatu in sug- 
" gestu rostra d<evictis Antiatibus fixerat anno urbis 
'* ccccxvi. Item. C. Duillio, qui primus navalem trium- 
" phum eglt de Pcenis, qu8B est etiam nunc in Foro/' 
Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 11. This last was called the Co- 
lumna Rostrata. Suetonius says, that the people, after 
burning the body of Julius Caesar, '^ solidam columnam 

prope viginti pedum lapidis Numidici in Foro statuit, 

scripsitque ' Parenti Patrue.' Apud eandem longo 
*• tempore sacrificare, vota suscipere, controversias quas- 
'' dam interposito per Csesarem jurejurando distrahere, 
*' perseveravit.^^ Jul. C(B8, ch. lxxxv. 

A range of shops, originally of mean character, 
butchers' stalls^ &c. ran along the northern and southern 
sides of the Forum. (Livy, iii. 48. xxvi. 27.) These 
shops were subsequently altered into the ofiSces of 
bankers and money-changers. Both sides were thus 
altered, and were called respectively Novae and Veteres, 
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Tabemfle, or Argentari». A passage in Cicero (Aeadem, 
IV. 22) proves that the Novae were on the North ; — "Ut 
'^ ii qui sub Novis solem non ferunt^ item ille cum 
" sestuaret veterum ut moenianorum^ sic Academicorum 
*'uinbram secutus est.^^ Varro notices this change 
from the meaner to the higher description of shop ;-- 
^' Hoc intervallo primum forensis dignitas crevit, atque 
« ex tabemis lamenis argentari* facte." rarro ap. 
Nonium, ch. xii. p. 364. ed. Gerlach. These Argentariee 
themselves subsequently disappeared^ though Livy says, 
that the Novse were still standing in his time. (xxvi. 27.) 

A Basilica Argentaria was built, probably to supply 
the place of the expelled bankers' shops, on the slope of 
the Capitoline Hill, towards the Forum of Trajan. 

Foor Basilicas adorned the Forum during the repub- 
lican period.* The first built was called the Forcian ; 
it was begun in the year of the Censorship of Cato, 
A. €. 184 ; {Livy^ xxxix. 44.) it stood immediately to 
the west of the Curia Hostilia, and perished with the 
conflagration which destroyed that building. Asconius 

* " An^hing distinguished for its splendour was caJled by the ancients 
** * basihcum,' or * kingly ;* and an * aedes basilica* might originally 
« be a magnificent edifice of any kind : but when these spacious haUfl 
** were erected about the forums, for the administration of justice, the 
" word * ades,* or * aula/ or ' porticus* was dropped, and only the 
*' adjective ' basilica' applied to them by distinction, which then of 
** course became a substantive. The first building of this description 
*' was made by M. Porcius Cato, in the 566th year of the ciiy, and was 
" called the * Basilica Porcia,' The justice-hall bmlt by Pompey near his 
** theatre was called * Regia,' exactly synonymous with the Greek word 
** Basilica." (Burffess, vol. 1. p. 291.) Suetonius says of Augustus, — 
** Pompeii quoque statuam, contra theatri ejus regiam, marmoreo Jano 
** superposuit, translatam e Curia, in qua €. Ceesar fiierat occisua.*' 
Octav, 31. 
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uljs, of this fire,—'' quo igne et ipsa qaoque curia fla- 
'^ gravity et item Porcia Basilica^ quae erat ei juncta, 
'' ambusta est/^ ArffumerU, ad Cic- pro Milon. 

The next Censors, A. C. 1 79, M. Fulvius, and M. 
.£milius Lepidos, built a much more splendid Basilica, 
between the Porcian Basilica and the Capitollne Hill, 
behind the Argentariie NoYse. ILivy, xl. 51.) The 
Basilica was called by the name Fulvia, or JSmilia ; 
sometimes, perhaps more correctly, by both. VarrOj de 
Ling. Lai. yi. 4. '^ Meridies ab eo quod medius dies. 
*' D antiqui non B in hoc loco dicebant, ut Prseneste 
'^ incisum in Solano vidi. Solarium dictum id, in quo 
'* horse in sole inspiciebantur, quod Cornelius in Basilica 
'^ iSSmilia et Fulvia inumbravit.'^ 

Ten years after the erection of the Basilica Fulvia, 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus built the Basilica Sem- 
pronia, having purchased the house of Scipio Africanus 
for the pnrpose. {Livy, xliy. 16.) This house stood 
behind the ^* old shops^' of the Forum, near the statue 
of Vertumnus, which was at the head of the Yicus 
Tuscus. (Propert. IV. 11.) 

The last Basilica of the republican period was the 
Opimia ; it stood close to the Senaculum. Varro says, 
— '^ Senaculum supra Griecostasin, ubi sedis (^oncordiae, 
**et Basilica Opimia.^' De Ling. Lat. y. 156. It was 
probably built at the same time with the shrine of 
Concord. 

The temple of Castor and Pollux stood on the south 
side of the Forum, between the Basilica Sempronia, and 
the Temple of Vesta. (Martial, I. lxxii. 3. lAvy, ix. 43. 
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II. cjo. 42. Ovid. Fast, v 705—8. Ex Pont, II. 11. 85.) 
Cicero» Philipp, vi. 5, says, — ^^In foro L. Antouii ata- 
'^ tuam videmus, sicut illam Q. Tremuli^ qui Hemicos 
'' devicit, ante Castoris.^' ''"O t€ vem o t&v AioaKovpa>Pf 
ov iirl T^9 ayopa^ Kareirteevaaev 17 ttoXl^, SvOa <S(fi6f) 
ra eZSfioXa, koI fi irap avr^ xpi^inf Kokovfih/rf re r&v 
0€&v TovTtav Upa Kai els rovie jfpopov pofiu^ofiivvi.** 
IHonyx, Halicar. vi. 13. 

Tiberius restored this temple. ^^ Dedicavit et Con- 
^^ cordifiB sedem, item FoUucis et Castoris, suo fratrisque 
*^ nomine^ de manubiis.'^ Si$eton, Tiber, ch. ao. Bibulus, 
the colleague of Julius Caesar^ said, — '^evenisse sibi, quod 
'^ PoUuci ; ut enim geminis fratribus tedes in Foro con* 
'^ stituta tantum Castoris vocaretur^ ita suam Csesaris- 
'^ que niunificentiam Csesaris tantum dici.^' Sueton, Jul, 
Cas. 10. The three columns^ now standing, which are 
so commonly supposed to have belonged to the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, may possibly have formed part of the 
temple of Castor ; but excavation must settle the point, 
if it can be settled. 

Close to the Temple of Castor^ stood the famous 
Temple of Vesta. It was circular. There seems no 
reasonable ground for doubting that the modern church 
of Sta Maria Liberairice occupies its site. Contiguous 
to it were the Begia^ and Domus Regis, This temple is 
the most ancient monument of which any traces can be 
discovered in the existing ground of the Forum. " Upon 
" the establishment of the republic,'' says Bunsen, (Les 
Forum de Rome, 1837 ; part. prem. p. 33) "the sacer- 
^^ dotal functions^ which the kings had discharged^ were 
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'* dirided between the Pontifex Maximus and the Rex 
'^ Sacrificulus. The ancient palace of Numa was assigned 
as an official residence to these two priests, of whom 
one, the Rex Sacrificulus, was subordinate to the other. 
The residence of the Rex Sacrificulus preserved the ' 
^' name of Regia ; the residence of the other was called 
'' Domus Regis/' (M. Bunsen then proceeds to describe, 
with great minuteness, the relative positions of these 
buildings ; but he has not produced his authorities ; and 
in the absence of these, we cannot specify the positions 
with certainty.) The Regia* was approached by an 
" atrium," called " Atrium Regium," or " Atrium 
*' Vesta,'* inasmuch as it formed the entrance both to 
the Palace and Temple. (Owrf. Fwit^ vi. 263. iii. 417 — 
4^6. IVwMII. I. 29. Hot. Od. 1. 11. 13.) In the Pene- 
trale of the Regia, the sacred fire was preserved. The 
temple was entirely destroyed in the fire of Nero. 
^ MAes Statoris Jovis vota Romulo, Numaque Regia, 
" et delubrum Yestse, cum Penatibus PopuU Romani 
*^ exusta.'' Tacit. AnnaL xv, 41. But it must have been 
immediately rebuilt; for we find it existing again in the 
reign of Otho. *' Piso in edem Vestae pervasit ;'' and 
a few lines after — '^ protractus Piso in foribus templi 
•' trucidatur.'' TacU, Hist. i. 43. 

The arch of Fabius stood, as we have already seen, 
at the south-eastern angle of the Forum : it was built 



* It is vemarkablo, that the kingly title wm presaged in the priest- 
hood, though it was proscribed as a political term, both at Rome and 
Athens ; for it was the offiee of the "Apx^^y BttffiKtis to preside orer 
the religion of the Athenian state. 
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by Q. Fabius Maximus^ in honour of his conquest of 
the Allobroges^ A. C. 123. It was surmounted by an 
equestrian statue of the conqueror. " Fornix Fabianus 
^^ arcus est juxta Begiam in Sacra Via^ a Fabio Censore 
" constructus.'' Asconitis, in Cic. Orat. Verrin. vi. 7. It 
was the oldest of the triumphal arches. Cicero, de Orat, 
II. 66, attributes this jest to Crassus, — " Velut tu, Crasse^ 

in concione^ ita sibi ipsi magnum videri Memmium, 

ut, in forum descendens^ caput ad fomicem Fabii 
** demitteret.^' 

Such then were the buildings and aspect of the 
Forum, previous to the tumults which occurred at the 
death of Clodius, and in which the Curia Hostilia and 
Basilica Porcia were burnt down. After this, the Forum 
continued to undergo extensive and important changes, 
until it retained hardly any of its original features. 

The Roman senate instantly resolved on rebuilding 
the Curia Hostilia; and Faustus, son of Sylla, was 
charged with the execution of the work ; which was no 
sooner finished, however, than it was pulled down by 
the advice, or will, of Julius Caesar. He was naturally 
anxious to destroy all associations connected with the 
ancient senate-house ; and therefore desired to have it 
rebuilt in a different place. But he might not venture 
so far to offend popular feeling, as to remove the 
building altogether from the heighbourhood of the 
Forum. On the site of the old Curia, a temple to 
Good Fortune was built by Lepidus. After Csesar^s 
death, the Triumvirs built a Curia, called after him 
*^ Julia,'^ on the opposite side of the Comitium. Au- 
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gustus consecrated this building. ''Idem in Curia 
" quoque^ quam in Comitio consecrabat^ duas tabulas 
" impressit parieti/^ Pliny, iNT./f.XXXV. iv. jo. It must 
have stood between the temples of Vesta and Castor^ but 
it was probably burnt down in the great fire of Nero, 
and never rebuilt : it is not heard of in history^ after 
the reign of Caligula. 

Julius Csesar^ in fact, planned a complete alteration 
of tbe Forum : he rebuilt the Basilica Emilia at an 
enormous expense ; opposite to it he built the Basilica 
Julia : he removed the Rostra from its old place, and 
set it up at about the centre of the southern side of 
the Forum. The Triumvirs built the temple which bore 
his name, at the eastern end of the Fonun. Augustus 
rebuilt the temple of Castor, and near it raised one 
to Minerva. 

The great fire in Nero^s reign destroyed an immense 

mass of the buildings on the southern side of the Forum ; 

Domitian, however, restored or rebuilt all that he found 

injured or demolished. He placed the Senate-house 

below the Tullianum, and removed the Rostra to the 

western end of the Forum, immediately under the 

Capitol: he placed a colossal equestrian statue of 

himself on the site of the Lacus Curtius. The position 

of this figure has fortunately been described with such 

minuteness by Statins, Sylv. I. i. 22, that a quotation 

at length of this invaluable passage will assist us greatly 

in gaining a right idea of the aspect of the Forum : 

' Par operi sedes ; hinc obvia limina pandit 
* Qai fessus bellis adscita; munere prolis 

b2 
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* Primng iter nostris ostendit in eethen divis. 

* At laterum g;reB8U8 hinc Julia tecta taentor, 
*' IIHdc belligeri sublimiB regia Fauli : 

* Terga pater, blandoque videt Concordia vultu. 

* Ipse autem pnro celsum caput aere septus 

* Templa snperfulges, et prospectare videris 

* An nova contemptis surgant Falatia flammis 

' Pulcrius : an tacita vigilet face Troicus ignis, 
^ Atque exploratas jam laudet Vesta ministras.' 

In the first tbree verses, tlie poet speaks of the temple 
of Julius Ciesar being exactly opposite to the statue ; 
on the right of it was the Basilica Julia ; on the left 
the Basilica Emilia ; in the rear were the Temples of 
Concord and Vespasian, the father of Domitian. The 
statue itself was of such gigantic height^ that it is 
represented as looking over the buUdings on its right, 
and surveying the works which Domitian was then 
carrying on, upon the Palatine hill ; and in the same 
dissection commanding a view of the Temple of Vesta. 
The head of the figure must, therefore, have inclined 
towards the right. 

Pliny and Cicero speak of the Basilica j3E2milia as a 
magnificent work. Pliny says, N.H, XXXVI. xv. 24 — 
^'Nonne inter magnifica Basilicam Pauli columnis e 
<' Phrygibus mirabilem V^ 

Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, observes — ^* Paulus in 
'^ medio foro Basilicam jam psene texuit iisdem antiquis 
'^ columnis ; illam autem, quam locavit, facit magnifi- 
'^ centissimam. Quid quseris ? nihil gratius iUo menu* 
'^ mento, nihil gloriosius.'^ Ad Ait, iv. 1 6. This Basilica 
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was repaaied by LqddaiA in the leign of Tiberias. 
'' lisdem diebns Lepidas ab s^iata petirit^ ut Basiltcam 
'* PauH^ ^miKa monumenta^ propria pecunia firmaret 
" omaretque/^ Tacit. AnnaL iii. 72, Plutarch says c^ 
Julius Caesar— IlavX^ Be xnrartp Stm x^^-^ ^^ ^^'^ 
raxofrui raKavra Sovrof, a^ dp mal ri^v BeuriKiM^p 
ixehw^ ovofiaarop avddfifia, r^ dfyopa irpotrqf/eoSofMfirep 
avrl rfi^ ^ovXfiias olteoBofii^dutrap. Jul, Cos, 29. 

Cicero is generally sa][)posed to mean that two Basi* 
licas were built by .^Imilius ; but it is more probable 
that he pulled down and rebuilt the older Basiliea^ on a> 
difFd*^it plan, using howerer the same materials, which 
he incorporated with his new and muchmore magnificent 
structure. Certainly Plutarch speaks of the new Basi- 
lica as having being built ^^in the place*' of the old> and 
only one Basilica JBmilia is subsequently spoken of in 



The next building on the uorthem sideof theSorom* 
was the Temple of Gk>od Fortune ; of which, however, 
later history takes little or no notice. 

The Forum was bounded at its north-eastern an^^ 
by the Temple of the dder Antoninus and Faustina. 
The portico fbrtunatdty stUi edsts; and the following 
inscription is on the acchitrave and frieze ; 

DIVO • ANTOMtNO * CT 
DIVAE . PAVSTiNAC * EX . S * C 

It is generally admitted that the upper line of the 
inscription was added after the death of Antoninus; 
and that the temple was originally consecrated to 
Faustina alone: she died A. D. 141. 
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The temple of Julias Caesar occupied the eastern side 
of the Forum, or, more properly speaking, the Comitium : 
it was approached by a flight of steps of considerable 
elevation. (Ovid, ex Pont. II. if. 85. Metam. xv. 841.) 
Bunsen (Les Forwn^ part I. p. 54) thinks that this 
elevation was necessary, in consequence of the height 
of the Yelian ridge, on which the back of the temple 
rested ; and on account of the old Tribunal, if it still 
existed, which stood directly in front, and would have 
interfered with the view of it. On these steps stood the 
Bostra Julia ; not to be confounded with the old Rostra, 
which JuUus CsBsar had removed to the southern side of 
the Forum : for that both existed together, Suetonius 
plainly tells us, in his account of the funeral honours 
paid to Augustas :— ^^ Verum, adhibito honoribus modo, 
'' bifariam laudatus est ; pro tede D. Julii a Tiberio, et 
'' pro Bostris Veteribus a Druso, Tiberii filio : ac sena- 
'^torum humeris delatus in Campum, crematusque*'' 
Octav. 100. 

The position of the Curia Julia, in spite of aU that 
has been said to the contrary, may be determined 
with tolerable precision. Propertius, in an Elegy full 
of important antiquarian knowledge, says, that it was 
built on the site of the Lacus Jutumae (IV. iv. 13 — 18) : 
this must have been between the temples of Castor and 
Vesta ; and Pliny informs us that it was ^' in Comitio.'^ 
The * Monumentum Ancyranum ' says, that Augustus 
built ^' Curiam et continens ei Chalcidicum :'' and Dion 
Cassius enumerates amongst the works of Augustus to 
T€ *A0i]vaiop, Kal to XoKkiBikov iavofiaa^ivov^ Koi to 
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JSovXeunjpiov r^ ^]ov\letov» hi. 22.* These evidences 
and authorities combined, prove that the Curia Julia 
must have stood on the south side of the Comitium, 
opx>osite to the Temple of Good Fortune. The Temple 
of Minerva musthave been attached to it — continens ei, — 
and behind it. M. Bunsen places the Temple of Minerva 
in front of the Comitium, and the Curia Julia in the 
rear; but this arrangement contradicts the statement of 
Pliny. 

When this part of the Forum was restored by Domi- 
tian, he did not rebuild the Senate-house on the same 
groundfbot probably raised it between the western side 
of the Basilica Emilia, and the Capitoline Hill. On this 
spot we find the Senate-house standings in later periods 
of the empire ; and its removal can be attributed to no 
one, with so much reason, as to Domitian. The senate 
had for a long time been a dishonoured and contemptible 
body ; and the Conscript Fathers probably witnessed 
the removal of their legislative chamber from the scene 
of its ancient glories, without a remonstrance or a sigh. 

The Temple of Castor and Pollux has already been 
spoken of, and the position of the Basilica Julia proved 
by the authority of Statins ; the site has been further 

* I cannot doubt that the ' Chalcidicum ' and * t«mple of Minenra ' 
mean only one building. The * Monumentum Ancjranum* could hardly 
hare omitted to mention it, had the fact been otherwise. M. Bunsen*8 
proposed emendation, rh koH XaXKi^iKhv avoyLOfftiivovy for ical r\ is Tery 
plausible. It gives greater meaning to the word apofiaurfUvop, If the 
Chalcidicum was a separate building, it is not easy to say why Dion 
should think it necessary to inform his reader that it was ' so called.* 
But it was very natural for him to speak of the Temple of Minerva, as 
being * also called Chalcidicum.* 
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proYod by the discoveiy of mi ioaeriptioa osx ibe spcyfc. 
(Bmbury, Clamcal Mtmum, Vol. IV. j?. 5.) 

The Imperial GrsacQstasis, or Hall of Bec^tioa for 
foreign ministers and ambassadors^ is pliaced by M. 
Bunsen between the westeini side of the Basilica Julia, 
and the Vicus Jugarios. 

We have now arrived at the western end of the 
Forum, and the adjoining slope of the Capitoline Hill. 
" Here'' (says Mr. Bunbury,) " whatever excavation can 
^' effect, has been already achieved : the enormous ac- 
'^ cumidations of rubbish, which here, more than any- 
*' where else, had concealed from view all that time had 
^' spared, have been entirely removed ; and the result 
^^ has been, not only to render the spot most striking 
'' and impressive to the lover of antiquity, but to clear 
''up many topographical details, which would otherwise 
" have been wholly lost/' (Classical Museum^ Vol. IV, 
p. 24.) 

Three Temples occupied the end of the Forum^ 
viz. those dedicated to Vespasian, Saturn, and Concord. 
The '^ Anonymus of Einsiedlen," who lived in the 8th 
century, saw these Temples standing entire, and he has 
preserved the inscriptions, which he read on all three. 
The following is an exact copy of the inscriptions, as 
given by the author : — 

*^ Sbnatvs PopyjLvsa. Romanvs incbnixio com- 

" SVMPTVM BBSTITVIT DIVO VbSPASIANO AvGVSTO. 

'* S.P.Q.R, Imp. cabss. Sbvbrvs bt Antoninvs pii 

** FBLIC. AVG. RBSTITVBRVNT. S. p. Q. R. iBBBM 
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*' €0>»GORJ>IA VBTTSTATB CONLAPSAM IN MBLIORBM 

^ facibm opkrb bt cyltv sflbni>ldlobb rbstitv- 
'* bbvnt/' 

The aouthenmiost of the three temples was that of 
VespaMan ; a portico of eight granite colunma is still 
standings and on the architrave is this inscription : 

SCNATVS • P0PVLV8QVC • ROMANVS • INCCNDIO * CONSVMPTVm 

RESJITVIT 

The restoration must have taken place at a period 
when all science and taste in architecture were lost. 
Mr. Burgess (who however erroneously supposes the 
ruins w have formed part of the Temple of Fortune^) 
describes the irregularities and barbarisms observable 
in the remains. (Vol I. p. 411.) Suetonius says of 
Domitian,— «' Plurima et amplissima opera, incendio 
** absumpta, restituit ; in qui^ et CapitoKum, quod rursus 
^' arserat ; sed omnia sub titulo tantum suo^ ac sine ulfe 
'^pristini auctoris memoria. Novam autem exdtavit 
*^ sedem in Capitolio Custodi Jovi, et forum, quod nunc 
Nerv» vocatur : item FUmtB ternphim geniis, et sta- 
dium, et odeum, et naumachiam; e cujus postea 
lapide Maximus Circus, deustis utrinque kteribus, 
'' exstructus est/' Domit, v. 

The temple was struck by lightmog; one of the 
omens whieh Domitian regarded with sudh superslilioas 
dismay, aa portending his death. '^ Tactnm de ccelo 
'< CapitoUum, temphonque Flaviss gentia; item domus 
'^Falatina, et cabicntam ipaius; atque etiam e basi 
'* statute triumphalis ^titalus, excussus vi proecdI»> in 
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monimentum proximum decidit/' Sueton. Domit. 15. 

The Temple of Vespasian did not stand exactly behind 
the equestrian figure of Domitian^ but sufficiently so to 
justify the expression of Statins ''Terga pater videt/' 

The Temple of Saturn was one of the most ancient 
and venerable buildings of Borne : it was used as the 
public treasiuy. Lucan (iii. 114 — 153) describes the 
scene which took place when Julius Ciesar rifled this 
building. Within this temple was also the *^ serarium 
sanctius/^ or treasury of reserve^ which was only to be 
touched on occasions of great emergency : this was most 
probably kept in vaults under the TabulariuA, with 
which building the Temple of Saturn was connected by 
subterranean communication. M. Bunsen thinks that 
the entrance to these vaults may be traced between the 
Temples of Saturn and Concord. (Le Forum Romanum^ 
1835^/7. II.) Lucan^s expressiouj *Hmo templo/^ affords 
strong confirmation to this opinion. In 1820 the base 
of a votive altar was found in the passage between these 
temples, with the following inscription : 

DIYAE * FIAB 
FAVSTINAB 
VIATOR * Q 
AB * ABB ' SAT. 

These latter words mean 'Quiestoris ab serarlo Satumi/ 
The ^ serarium sanctius' is mentioned by Livy, (xxvii. 

10.) Cddsai, De Bello Civ. 1. 14. says, — '* CumLentulus 
Consul ad aperiendum serarium venisset, ad pecuniam 
Pompeio ex S.C. proferendam, protinus, aperto sancti- 
ore serario, ex urbe profugeret.'' Cicero ad AtL vii. 
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a I — ^' AttuUt (Cassius) mandata ad consules, ut Bomam 
'^ yenirent^ pecuniam de sanctiore terario auferrent.'^ 

The temple of Saturn was rebuilt by Munatius Plan- 
cnsj A.C. 16. SeryiuSy ad jEn, ii. ii6y describes its 
position: — '^Orestis vero ossa ab Aritia Romam translata 
** positasunt et condita ante templum Satumi, quod est 
'^ante cliyum Capitolini^ juxta Concordise templum/' 
Yarro corroborates this ; — " Hunc antea montem (sc. 
'^ Capitolinum) Satumium appellatum prodiderunt^ et 
^'ab eo ' late Saturnism terram/ ut etiam Ennius ap* 
pellat. Antiquum oppidum in hoc fiiisse Satumia 
scribitifr. Ejus yestigia etiam nunc manent tria; 
quod Saturni fanum in foucibus (L e. Capitolii) ; quod 
Satumia porta, quam Junius scribit ibi^ quam nunc 
'' yocant Pandanam : quod post sedem Saturni, in aedi- 
^' ficiorum legibus priyatis parietes ' postici muri ' sunt 
*' scripti/' De lAng. LaL v, 4a. {Livy, xli. 27.)* /cal rbv 
fia^fjb^p Tip Kpopip T0V9 ^E7r€ioif<: i^pvaaaOai iieff ^H/m- 
icKkov^y Zs Itl Kal vvv Suifihei irapa jy plfy toO Xo^v 
/carii rffv avoBov rffv wrro Tr)9 cuyopa<: <l>ipov<rav eh t6 
Kairi^TooiKiov. Dion. Halicam, 1. 34. The rains of this 
temple haye been generally mistaken for those of the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans. 

Close to the Temple of Saturn stood the Triumphal 
Arch of Tiberius, raised by him in commemoration of 
his recoyery of the standards which had been lost with 
Varus. ** Fine anni (A. D. 16.) arcus propter sedem 
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* The passage in Livy here referred to is obscure, and probably cor- 
rupt. By reading * in Gapitolto et Senacoliun,* for * in Oapitoltum (»d 
* Senaculum,* we get an intelligible, if not a perfectly satisfactory, 
meaning. 
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''Satumi ob recepta B^p&a earn Varo amimi^ dneta 
'' Germiuiici^ auspieiis Tiberii — dicatur/' Taditu, AmuU. 
II. 41. 

The Temple of Conoord was or^iiially bulk b^ 
Camillus^ to commemorate the establishment of oonoord 
between the patrician and plebeian factions ; a result 
which had been effected by the admission of the daim 
oi the Plebs to the privilege of holding the consulship. 
It was subsequently consecrated by Tiberius^ as we hare 
already seen ; but it was probably rebuilt by Augustus : 
about; its position there is no doubt. In the course of 
the excavations which have completely exposedits ruins 
to view^ several inscriptions have been discoyered, which 
are decisive on the matter: one of them ia as follows; — 

M * ARToanrs - geminvs 

LEO * CASSAm ' AUG . PRASF * ABHAR ' MIL 

cokcordiak; 

^ Concitati a L. Cassio tribuno plebis pro ssde Con- 
^ cordise* sacrificium fitcientemv {sc, Sempronimn Aselfi- 
^ onem)t abipsts altaribiis fhgere extra forum coactum — 
" disccrpserunt.*' Valerms Maximus, IX. vn. 4. Cicero 
assembled the senate in the Temple of Concord, when 
he produced Yulturdus and others to proTe the Catilr- 
narian conspiracy. In Catilin. iit. 9^ — '* Cum hodiemo 
** die mane per forum meo jussu et conjurati et eorum 
''indices in mdem Concordiie ducerentur." ''Consul 
" Lentulum^ quod praetor erat^ ipse manu tenens^ in 
" senatum perducit : reliquos cum custodibus in asdem 
'' ConeordiflB venire jubet : eo senatum advocat." Sal- 
lust. Bell. Catilin. xlvi. 
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Zmmediatelj behind the Temples of Saturn and 
Concord stood a rast range of building^ called the 
Tabnlarium : it served as a record-office, a state-paper- 
office, and a treasury : it was sometimes called '^ sera- 
** nximJ* SuetoninSy on the authority of Julius Mara- 
thus, says, that a few months before the birth of Angus- 
tusy a prodigy forewarned them, that a king of Bome 
was about to be produced ; and that the senate decreed 
that no child bom that year should be reared j but that 
the men, whose wives were pregnant, '^quod ad se 
'^ ({ttisque spem traheret, curasse ne senatus«consultum 
'^ ad ararium deferretur.^' Oetan, 94. " Igitur fietctum 
senatus-ocmsultum ne decreta patrum ante diem deci- 
mum ad ararwm deferretitur/* Tadtas, Awnai. iii. j i • 
The Tabukrium was built by Q. Lutatius Catulus, the 
year after the death of Sylla^ A«C. 77. Pope Nicholas Y. 
used the vaults of this building for a salt magazine ; 
and Andreas Fulvio, in the 6th century, copied an in- 
scription, which then existed on these walls, much 
corroded with salt : 

It ' LVTA.TIV8 * Q * V ' Q * IT * OATVLVS * 009 * BUBSTBVCTIOKIX 
BT * TABTLABIYM * DB ' B * 8 ' VAOXWDYX 

OABBAY. 

The building was burnt down in the Vitellian tumult, 
but was restored by Vespasian. '^ Deformis urbs ve- 
*^ teribus incendiis ac minis erat ; vacuas areas occupare, 
'^et sedificare^ si possessores cessarent, cuicunque per- 
'' misit. Ipse, restitutionem Capitolii aggressus, rude- 
'^ ribus purgandis primas manus admovit, ac suo cello 
'' quaidam extulit : aerearumque tabularum tria millia. 
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^' quse simul conflagraverant, restituenda snscepit^ nndi- 
" que investigatis exemplaribus ; instrumentum imperii 
pulcherrimum ac vetustissimum; quo continebantur 
psene ab exordio urbis senatus considta^ plebis scita, 
" de societate, et foedere, ac privilegio, cuicunque con- 
" cessis/' Suetonius, VespcLS* 8. 

Immediately beyond, and to the right of the Temple 
of Concord; was the famous prison, called in the middle 
ages Career Mamertinus ; but the classical name for it 
is TuUianum. Ancus Marcius originally constructed 
It; Servius Tullius added a lower dungeon, called 
properly Tullianum : hence the expression demitti in 
carcerem, (Livt/, i. 33. xxxiv. 44. Juvenal, iii. 31a.) 
Farro de Ling- Lat. v. 151, — " Career a coercendo^ quod 
'* exire inclusi prohibentur. In hoc pars quae sub terra, 
" Tullianum : ideo quod additum a TuUio rege/' Sallust, 
BelL CatUin. 55,-^'' Lentidum in carcerem deducit; 
idem fit cseteris per praetores. Est in carcere locus 
quod Tullianum appellatur, ubi paululum ascendens 
'' ad Ifevam^ circiter duodecim pedes humi depressus. 
^* Eum muniunt undique parietes^ atque insuper camera 
" lapideis fornicibus yincta : sed incultu, tenebris, odore, 
*' foeda atque terribilis ejus facies. In eum locum post- 
'^ quam demissus Lentulus vindices rerum capitalium, 
*' quibus prseceptum erat, laqueo gulam fregere/' In 
this dungeon many a captive general and monarch, after 
having been dragged in triumph, was put to death either 
by strangling or starvation. 

It is not known why this prison was called Mamertine ; 
but it may have got the name from its first builder. 
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Ancus Marcius ; for Mamertinus is but another form of 
Martius, as Mamers is of Mars. 

Immediately on the right of the Tullianum stood the 
renowned Janus Geminus of Numa. Its position is 
plainly indicated by Ovid, (Fast i. 257 — ^76) who also 
speaks of the sulphureous fountain^ which the god 
Janus was supposed to have produced there. ^^ Lautolae 
'^ a lavando^ quod ibi ad Janum Geminum aquae caldse 
•' fuerunt/' Varro, de Ling. LaL v. 156. Procopius says 
of Janus, — '' ^6* a TOP poop ip t§ cuyopf irpo rod 
fiov\€VT7)plov, oKlrfOP inrepfidpTi ra rpla ^ara, ovTa> 
yap ol 'FcojjboSoi Ta9 Molpa^ pepofjkUaaL" De Bell. Goth. 

J. 25' 

By the fiovXevrripiop he of course means the Senate- 
house built by Domitian, which stood between the 
Janus and the Basilica Emilia. By the rpta ^ara he 
probably means the western end of the Forum : it had 
gained that name from the statues of the three Sibyls, 
which had been removed (probably by Domitian) from 
their original place near the republican Rostra, to the 
neighbourhood of the Kostra Flavia. The gate of Janus 
was originally the gate that led to the Arx on the 
Capitol. There were several Jani in the Forum, (Hor. 
Epist. I. I. 54. Sat. II. III. 18 ;) but they must not be 
confounded with the famous gate of Numa, the opening 
or shutting of which was the index of war, or peace. 

The site of the " Senatus^' of Domitian is now occu- 
pied by the Church of Sta, Martina. The triumphal 
arch of M. Aurelius stood near the Janus Geminus. 

Immediately to the left of the triumphal arch of 
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Septimus Sererus, and below the Temple of Concord, 
stood the Milliarium Aureum : it had a circular base, 
which has been brought to light by excavation. It wa^i 
a gilded pillar, set up by Augustus, with the distances 
from Rome to every principal city in the Roman empire 
marked upon it ; the distances were not measured from 
this '' milliarium/* but from the several gates of the 
city. Tacitus says of Otho, — "Innixus Hberto, per 
** Tiberianam domum in Velabrum, inde ad Milliarium 
*' aureum, sub sedem Satumi, pei^t.*^ Hist. i. 27. The 
milliarium appears now rather more under the Temple 
of Concord, than under that of Saturn ; but it is possible 
that the alterations of the western end of the Forum 
required a trifling alteration of the position of the pillar. 
'^ Prsemonitis consciis ut se in foro sub sede Satumi ad 
" milliarium aureum opperirentur.^' Suetonms^ Otho 6. 
'^Ejusdem spatium, mensura currente a milliario in 
'' capite Bomani fori statuto, ad singulas portas qua; sunt 
^' hodie numero triginta septem, ita ut duodecim semel 
** numcrentur, praetereanturque ex veteribus septem, 
** quae esse desierunt." Pliny , N. H. iii, 9. Some ruins 
have been discovered immediately to the south of the 
Milliarium. M. Bunsen, with much apparent reason, 
calls them the remains of the Rostra Flavia, which he 
supposes Domitian to have built. fLes Foram, part. 

prem.p. SA—S1') 

Th%last monument that we know to have been erected 

in the Roman Forum, is the column raised by Smaragdus^ 

exarch of Italy, A. D. 608, in honour of the Byzantine 

emperor Phocas ; one of the greatest monsters that ever 
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disgraced human nature. (Gthbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 
46. Burgess, Vol. I. p. 396.) 

The Atrium Libertatis stood in the rear of the Basilica 
Emilia: its position is determined by a passage in 
Cicero^ from which an extract has been already made. 
In the same letter, in which he speaks of the Basilica 
Emilia, he says, — '' Itaque Csesaris amici (me dico et 
'' Oppium> disrumparis licet) in monumentum illud, 

quod tu tollere laudibus solebas, ut forum laxaremus, 

et usque ad Atrium lAdertatis eaipUcaremus, cc^empsi- 
'' mus sexcenties HS. Cum privatis non poterat transigi 
'^ minore pecunia.^' Ad Att. iv. 16. However obscure 
the rest of the passage may be, it fixes the position of 
the Atrium Libertatis. It was a building raised for the 
purpose of preserving public records^ and was under the 
care of the Censors. (Livy^ xxv. 7 ; xxxiv. 44.) 

The only remaining buildings in the neighbourhood 
of the Forum Bomanum^ which requires notice, is the 
Mj^e^ Penatium. It was circular, and stood at a short 
distance to the east of the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, and to the north of the temple of Julius 
Caesar. M. Bunsen is probably Tight in his opinion, 
that the modem church of 88. Cosmas and Damiano 
occupy the site of that ancient sanctuary. It is 
describee^ by various writers, as situated ^' in Velia.^' 
'' Veliense sexticeps in Velia, apud eedem Deum Pena- 
'^ tium/' VoarrOy de lAng, Lot. v. 54. '^ Tullum Hcytilium 
'^ in Veliis, ubi nunc est »dis Deum Penatium.^^ VarrOf 
apud Nan, xii. 51. '^ Tullus Hostilius in Velia, ubi 
*' postea sedis Deum Penatium facta est.'^ Solinus^ i. 22. 
fLivy, XLv. 16.) w 
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The Fora of the Emperors, and adjacent 

buildings. 

The Forum Romanum is so full of historical import- 
ance and interest, that considerable detail in the de- 
scription of it was justified and demanded : and the 
progress of excavation, together with the application of 
the true and only secure method of proceeding in the 
matter^ viz: the diligent investigation and comparison 
of ancient writings^ — have been so successful^ that we 
may consider the great and essential points in the 
topography of the Forum to be fixed on an immovable 
foundation. But the case is very difPerent, when we 
come to describe the Imperial Fora. It must be ad- 
mitted^ that we cannot yet be said to tread safely pver 
this ground. I cannot do better than quote the remarks 
of Mr. Bunbury on this subject. " We have seen/* he 
says^ " that the B>oman Forum had undergone no change 
''in its position or extent, from the earliest times to 
" the end of the republican period. It had indeed 
'* long ceased to be the scene where the Comitia for the 
'' election of magistrates were held ; but it must still 
" have been found very inadequate for the various 
*' purposes, which it was destined to serve, when the 
"population of the city, and the amount of judicial 
^' business transacted at Home, had increased to so 
'* enormous an extent. The pressure of the latter evil 
^' had been indeed considerably lightened by the con- 
"struction of the numerous Basilicas already men- 
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'^tioned, but it was nevertheless severely felt; and 
"hence, among the various plans early devised by Julius 
*^ C£esar, for the improvement of the city, was that of 
'' the construction of a new Forum, which should be 
*' wholly and exclusively devotedto judicial objects. This 
work, though apparently commenced by him before 
the breaking out of the civil war, was not completed 
'' at the time of his death, but was terminated, together 
with many other of his plans, by Augustus. Not 
many years, however, elapsed, before the new master 
'^ of the Roman world found himself compelled to follow 
'^ the example of his predecessor : and Augustus himself 
'^constructed a third Forum, destined, like that of 
*\ Caesar, for judicial, and not for political purposes, and 
*' surpassing that of the dictator both in extent and 
magnificence. Both these new structures were adorned 
with splendid temples ; the one dedicated by Caesar 
to Venus Genitrix, the reputed parent of the Julian 
family ; the other, by Augustus, to Mars Ultor, the 
avenging deity, who had aided him on the plains of 
Fhilippi. 

'^ It was some time before the example thus set was 
again followed. Domitian appears to have been the 
'' first who conceived the idea of connecting these two 
" Fora with the noble structure of the Temple of Peace, 
" already erected by his father, so as to combine them 
*' into one magnificent whole : perhaps also he already 
'* entertained the project of continuing the series, in the 
" direction of the Campus Martins. But he lived to 
*' accomplish only a small part of this extensive scheme, 

f2 
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which was howeyer carried out by his immediate sac- 

cessors, in a manner probably exceeding all that he 
'^ had contemplated. A small Fonun, which he had 
'' himself nearly completed^ was consecrated by Nerva, 
*^ whose name it consequently bore, though frequently 
^^ distinguished also as the Forum Palladis^ or Palladium, 
" from a temple of Minerva, which formed its most 
'^ conspicuous ornament. But all former works of this 
^^kind were altogether eclipsed by the magnijGicent 
'^ Forum of Trajan^ which extended from that of Au- 
^^gustus, between the Capitoline and Quirinal Hills, 

until it almost joined the great works of Cssar and 

Agrippa in the Campus Martins. 

'' Such was the extent of this crowning glory of the 
'^ imperial magnificence^ that the church of St. Peter*8, 
^* and the Coliseum, might both have found place within 
'' its precincts. Yet the area thus appropriated had in 
*^ part to be gained by cutting down the surrounding 
'^ hills ; and immense obstructions on both sides, but 
^' especially on that of the Quirinal, attest at the present 
^' day the extent of these gigantic labours. 

The series of magnificent structures thus raised by 

successive emperors has probably never been surpassed 
'^ in point of architectural splendour ; but they are of 
^'comparatively little interest to the scholar, from the 
'^ absence of all those ennobling associations which have 
'* hallowed the precincts of the republican Forum. Still, 
" they formed so important a feature in the imperial 
'^ city, and the ruins of them remaining at the present 
'' day will necessarily attract so much of the attention 
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of eyery one who yisits Rome, that it is impoastbk to 

pass them over without examination.^' Classical 
Musemn, Vol. IV. p. 117 — 119. 

M. Bunsen has restored these Fora according to a 
plan^ of which the reader has a copj^ though on a ver j 
redaced scale^ in the map. M. Bunsen^s arrangement 
is in several particulars liable to grave objection ; but it 
gives a general^ and at the same time so grand^ an idea 
of the Fora^ that it seemed advisable to reproduce it. 

In the passage already referred to in Ovid (Fast, u 
257^) it is stated that the Janus Gteminus united ^'two 
^Fora.^' The position of the Forum of Augustus 
is universally agreed on : all antiquarians r^ard the 
ruins now standing near the Jrco dei Pantani, as the 
remains of the temple of Mars Ultor, which stood in 
that Forum. Suetonius specifies his " Forum, cum sede 
''Martis Ultoris/' amongst the principal works of 
Augustus. {Octav. zg.) The limits of this Forum, towards 
the west^ are not precisely known ; but it seems certain 
that it did not extend to the Forum Bomanum ; con* 
sequently it was not one of the two Fora^ which ran 
into each other at the Janus. From Cicero's expression 
already quoted, • ^^ ut Forum laxaremus^ et usque ad 
'' Atrium Libertatis explicaremus/' it would seem that 
the rebuilding of the Basilica uEmilia^ on its enlarged 
scale^ formed part of a plan for extending the Forum in 
that direction. Julius C<esar furnished the money for 
that Basilica^ and himself subsequently built a Forum. 

It would^ then^ be in harmony and fulfilment of what 
we may fairly presume to have been his plan^ if he 
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built his Forum beyond this Basilica. The Forum of 
Augustus, built where we know it was^ would then form 
a proper continuation of the Forum of Julius Caesar : it 
would seem, therefore^ most reasonable — almost neces- 
sary — to place the Forum of Caesar between the Forum 
Bomanum and the Forum of Augustus ; and here M. 
Canina has accordingly placed it ; but M. Bunsen, as 
may be seen by reference to his plan, has not adopted 
this idea. 

Domitian, as we have already seen, began a Forum^ 
which was finished by Nerva, and called by his name : 
it was also called the Forum Palladium, (Martial, I. 
II. 8.) from a temple of Minerva, which stood in it ; 
and *' Pervium,^^ or " Transitorium/' because there was 
a street through it, whereas the other Imperial Fora 
had no street through them. It is very reasonable to 
suppose that a public thoroughfare was necessary, to 
allow a free communication between the Forum Boma- 
num and the Subura; for otherwise the buildings, 
which the emperors were gradually raising, must have 
blocked up the passage between these populous and 
important districts. The Forum Nerv% must have 
stood at the southern side of the Forum Augusti. 
.£lius Lempridius, in his life of Alexander Severus, 
Cap, 28, says, — " Statuas colossas^ in foro Divi Nervaj, 
" quod Transitorium dicitur, locavit.^' And Aurelius 
Victor, de Casaribua, 12, has these words, — '* Nerva 
semet imperio abdicavit, dedicate prius foro, quod 
appellatur Pervium, quo aedis Minervae eminentior 
" consurgit, et magnificentior.^' (Ftrf. Bunbury^ Classical 
Museum, Vol. IV. p, 123.) 
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To the North of the Forum August! was built the 
Forum Trajani. It is unuecessary to enter into any 
detailed description of this wonderful combination of 
architecture and art. The pillar of Trajan fortunately 
still survives^ to tell its own story, and to point out the 
site of the Forum in which it stood.* 

Vespasian built a Temple of Peace, which Suetonius 
says was close to the Forum. ^' Fecit et nova opera, 
" templum Pacis foro proximum/' VespcLS. 9. It was 
erected at the conclusion of the Jewish war, and was of 
surpassing grandeur. 

The temple was struck by lightning, and wholly 
destroyed, in the reign of Commodus, A.D. 191, nor was 
it ever rebuilt ; but it stood in an open enclosure, which 
survived the fire ; it must have resembled the Imperial 
Fora, in its general character. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(l^. XVI. ch. 10) speaks of the " Forum of Peace,'* but 
makes no mention of a temple of that name. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the ground which 
was probably occupied by the Temple of Peace, there 
stand some colossal ruins, now generally admitted to be 
the remains of the Basilica of Maxentius. M. Bunsen 
indeed imagines that this building was raised on the 
site of the Temple of Peace, and that the whole enclo- 
sure was called the " Forum of Peace :'' it is an ingenious 
theory, but requires confirmation. 

In the absence of corroborating proof, it is safer to 
conclude that the Basilica of Maxentius stood between 



* The forum and column of Trajan have been very minutelj described 
by Mr. Burgess, Vol, II. j>. 8. 
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the Temple of Peace, and the Temple of Venu9 ftnd 
Rome. Maxentius built it, but the senate afterwards 
dedicated it to Conatantine, who finished it. Aurelius 
Victor says, de Cms. ch. 40, — "Adhuc cuncta opera 
'* quiB maguifice eoustruxerat (Maxeutius) urbis Fauum, 
^' atqueBasilicam, Flavii (t.e. Constantini) meritis Patres 
^' sacravere/' In 1828 a gold medal of Maxentius was 
discovered in these ruins,— a strong confirmation of the 
opinion that they formed part of his Basilica, 

Adjoining to this building stood the Temple of Venus 
and Borne. No doubt exists as to its position and 
identity : its substructions reached fix>m a point near the 
'^ Meta Sudans/' to the Arch of Titus, comprising all the 
space occupied by the modem church and monastery of 
S, Francesca Romana : it was perhaps the grandest of 
all the Soman temples ; considerable ruins of it still 
exist, to attest its former magnificence : it wi^s built by 
Hadrian, A. D. 130. It seems to have been called in- 
diflferently the "Temple of Venus/' the '^ Temple of the 
" City,'' and the " Temple of Venus and Rome." Pru- 
dentius has an important passage on this subject :<— 

* At Sacram resonare Yiam mugitibus ante 

* Delubram Bomae, colitor nam sanguine at ipsa 

* More Dene, nomenque loci ceu numen habetur, 

* Atque Urbis Yenerisque pari ae culmine toUunt 
' Templa, simul geminis adolentur thura deabus.' 

Cont. Symmach. lib. i. 214. 

Mr. Burgess ( Vol, I. p. 265,) has given a minute and 
interesting description and plan of this temple. 
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The Ck>lo8su8 of Nero .stood nigh : it was 120— 
according to Pliny no— feet in height^ and stood 
in the vestibule of Nero's golden house. Suetonius 
says of that emperor^ — '^ Non in alia re tamen dam- 
nosior, quam in ledificando. Domum a Falatio 
Esquilias usque fecit^ quam primo ' Transitoriam/ 
n^ox^ incendio absumptam restitutamque, 'Auream' 
uominavit. De cujus spatio atque cultu suffecerit 
'^ haec retulisse. Vestibulum ejus fuit in quo Colossus 
^' centum viginti pedum staret ipsius effigie/' Nero, 31. 
It is not certain whether the statue was of marble 
or of bronze: Zenodorus made it. From a passage 
in Fliny, N, H, xxziv. 18^ some antiquarians have 
concluded that it was of marble :-^'' fiomam acdtus est 
'^ (Zenodorus) a Nerone, ubi destinatum illius principis 
'< simulacrum colossum fecit, cz pedum longitudine, qui 
'^ dicatus Solis veneration! est, damnatis sceleribus iUiua 
** Principis. Mirabamur in officina non modo ej^ argilla 
'' similitudinem insignem, verum et ex parvis admodum 
^^ surculis, quod primum operis instar fiiit. Ea statua in- 
'^ dicavit interisse fundendi seris scientiam, cum et Nero 
largiri aurum argentumque paratus esset, et Zenodorus 
scientia fingendi caelandique nulli veterum postpone- 
retun^^ Winkelman^ however, thinks the statue was 
of bronze. Pliny certainly cannot mean to say that the 
statue was marble, because the art of casting bronze 
was entirely lost : such a statement would be contrary 
to fact. Martial calls it ^ sidereus Colossus/ and ' radu 
' attis/ (Spectac. ii, i. Epigr. lib. I. lxxi. 3) because 
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Vespasian added rays to the head. Commodus subse- 
quently took off the head of Nero, and substituted his 
own. 

Beyond this was the " Meta Sudans :*' it was a foun- 
tain, probably supplied with water jfrom the reservoir 
of Nero, on the neighbouring Coelian Hill; excava- 
tions have laid the plan of the fountain open to view. 
There is a cavity still visible, up which the water was 
conveyed by its own pressure, and played from the 
summit. It is worth while to observe this, because it 
has commonly, but most erroneously, been supposed 
that the Bomans were not acquainted with the fact^ 
that water finds its level. The fountain was built by 
Titus, and was called " Sudans,'' either because it pro- 
duced a pepetual cascade of foaming water, or because 
it famished draughts of water to the '* sweating" mul- 
titudes who thronged the games of the Colosseum. It 
was called " Meta/' from its resemblance to a Meta in 
a circus. 



THE HILLS OF ROME. 



It will be requisite to take some notice of the buildings 
which occupied the Seven famous Hills. The Capitol 
claims our first attention. The Capitoline Hill was dl* 
vided into two principal parts, the — Arx^ and the Capi- 
tolium : the Arx occupied the northern summit^ and the 
Capitolium the southern;^ the intermediate space was 
called^ at least in later ages^ Intermontium. The Asylum 
of Bx)mulus was supposed to have occupied this space^ 
and a small spot of ground in later times was enclosed 
by a wall, to prevent malefactors from taking refuge in 
its sacred precincts. The Asylum stood between *^ two 
groves/' according to Livy (i. 8), and the " Lucus 
Asyli^' is mentioned as still existent by Tacitus, who, 
in describing the destruction of the Capitol, in the 
reign of Vitellius, says, — "Tum diversos Capitolii aditus 
" invadunt^ juxta lucum Asyli, et qua Tarpeia rupes 

* It is not necessarj to bestow farther notice on the error of those who 
ref>er9e the position of the Arx and Capitolium, puttiog the An on the 
southern, and the Capitolium on the northern extremity. All historical 
passages, of creditable authority, are reconcilable with the relative 
position of the two, as laid down in the map ; whereas many passages 
are scarcely intelligible on the opposite hypothesis. Neither do I thmk 
it worth while to £scuss the erroneous theory of those, who oof^ound 
the Arx and Capitolium. 
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*' centum gradibus aditur. ImproTisa utraque vis : pro- 
'* pior atque acrior per Asylum ingruebat." Hist, iit. 7 1 . 

The south-eastern extremity of the Capitol formed 
the famous Tarpeian rock. The Capitol itself was of 
course an arx ; Virgil calls all the hills of Borne ^^arces." 
{JEn, VI. 784.) But it was different and distinct from 
tlie Arx. Cicero^ in his last speech against Catiline^ 
says to the Senate, — " Vobis supplex manus tendit 
^' patria communis : — ^vobis Arcem, et Capitolium • « • • 
" commendat.^' In Catilin. iv. 9. (Xwy, 11. 49, iii. 18. 
IV. 45. V. 39. vm. 37. XXVI. 9.) 

The Capitol was founded by the Etruscan king Tar- 
quinius Friscus, and was the centre of the Etruscan 
religion ; whereas the Arx was the citadel of the Sabines^ 
and represented the Sabine religion. ''Ubi nunc est 
'^Boma, erat olim septimontium, nominatum ab tot 
^^ montibus, quos postea urbs muris comprehendit. E 
" quis Capitolium dictum, quod hie, quom fundamenta 
" foderentur sedis Jovis, caput humanum dicitur inven- 
*' tum. Hie mons ante Tarpeius dictus a virgine Vestale 
" Tarpeia, quae ibi ab Sabinis necata armis et sepulta ; 
^'quoins nominis monimentum relictum, quod etiam 
'* nunc ejus rupes Tarpeium appellatur saxum.'^ Varro, 
de Ling. Lat. v. 41. 

The Capitolium contained the famous temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus : under the same roof were 
the ceUs of Juno and Minerva, whose worship was 
associated with that of the great *' father of gods and 
'' men.'^ Tacitus gives a history of this temple {Hisi. 
III. 72.) in the same chapter in which he laments its 
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destniction with such eloquent indignation. {Hor, Od. 
I. XII. 19. livyy III. 17. vi. 29.) ** Sabinum et reliquos 
" Flavianos^nihil jam metuentes, vi subita in Capitolium 
^* compulit (Vitellius^) succensoque templo Jovis Optimi 
'* Maximi oppressit.'* Suetonius^ VUelL 15. We have 
seen that Vespasian rebuilt the temple; but it was 
soon burnt down again: it was again^ and finally^ 
raised with increased magnificence by Domitian. A 
vast number of smaller temples stood also on the Capitol : 
amongst others, that of Jupiter Feretrius^ fLivy, i. 10) 
which was probably a mere chapel. The same may 
be said of the temples to Fides, Venus Erycina, Venus 
Victrix, and that raised by Augustus to Mars Ultor. 
The temple of Jupiter Tonans must have been a build- 
ing of greater importance. Suetonius says,-* '^ Tonanti 
*' Jovi ftdem consecravit (Augustus,) liberatus periculo, 
cum expeditione Cautabrica per nocturnum iter lecti- 
cam ejus fulgur prsestrinxisset, servumque prslucentem 
exanimasset.^^ Octav. 29. The same writer tells us the 
temple was intheCapitol,— -^^'Cum dedicatam in Capitolio 
^^sedem Tonanti Jovi assidue frequentaret.'^ Ibid. gi. 
Here also Domitian built a temple to Jupiter Gustos, in 
gratitude for his preservation during the destruction 
of the Capitol by the troops of Vitellius. " Imperium 
'' adeptus Jovi Custodi templum ingens seque in sinu 
'^Dei sacravit.'' Tacitus, HisU iii. 74. Here also was 
the Curia Calabra, where the Pontiffs proclaimed, on the 
first day of every month, the order of the calendar for 
that month. " Calabra Curia dicebatur^ ubi tantum ratio 
" sacrorum gerebatur." Festus, in v. ' Curia.^ " Multa 
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" societas verborum, nee Vinalia sine vino expediri, nee 
*' Calabra sine calatione potest aperiri/' Varro, de LAng. 
Lat. T. 13. '^Primi dies mensium nominati Calendae ab 
eo^ qaod his diebus calantur ejasmensis Nome a ponti- 
ficibus^ quintans an septimanse sint futurie, in Capi- 
tolio in Curia Calabra sic : ' Dies te qainque calo Juno 
" ' Covella. Septem dies te calo Juno Covella/ '^ Id,yi,2j. 
{Vid. Mueller, ad loc.) Close to the Curia stood the 
Casa Romuli, a straw-thatched hut, preserved as a 
memorial of the humble origin of the imperial city. 
{Uvy, V. 53.)* 

In the Arx was a temple of Juno Moneta, connected 
with which was the Officina Monetae^ or Mint ; which 
however, was transferred, at some later time, to the 
neighbourhood of the Colosseum. {lAvy, vi. 20. yii. 28. 
Ovid. Fast, i. 637.) Here also was the Auguraculum. 
Festus says, — '^Auguraculum appellabant antiqui, quam 
'^ nos arcem dicimus, quod ibi augures publico [public!, 
*' Mueller] auspicarentur.'' And a temple of Concord 
was built here in the second Punic War. (lAvy, xxir. 

33-) 

The Palatine Hill was the cradle of infant Bome, the 

place where Romulus dwelt in a thatched cottage, and 

the abode of the Emperors, when the city had reached 

the height of its magnificence. The origin of the name 

is traced by Virgil (jEn. vin.51. Livy, 1.5.) toEvander. 

Varro says, — ** Quartae regionis Palatium, quod Palan- 

• In a passage already referred to, Livy (xli. 27) is supposed, by some, 
to speak of a * Senacul'um* in the Capitol : but it is impossible to accept 
a conclusion drawn from sucli doubtful and difficult words. 
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tieis (L €. IldXauTiel<i, Mueller) cum Evandro vene- 
runt, aut quod Palatini Aborigines ex agro Beatino^ 
" qui appellatur Palatium^ ibi consederunt. Sed hoc alii 
" a Palanto uxore Latini putarunt ; eundem hunc locum 
a pecore dictum putant quidam : itaque INsevius 
Balatium appellat. Huic Germalum et Yelias con- 
junxerunt^ quod in hac regione scriptum est : 

* Gkrmalense quinticeps apud eedem Romnli :' 
*'et, 

' Veliense sexticeps in Yelia apud sedem deam Penatium.' 

'^ Germalum a germanis Bomulo et Bemo^ quod ad 
" ficum Buminalem ibi inventi, quo aqua iberna Tiberis 
** eos detulerat in alveolo expositos. Veli« unde essent, 
^^ plurimas accepi causas, in quibus quod ibi pastores 
** Palatini ex ovibus ante tonsuram inventam vellere 
^^ lanam sint soliti^ a quo vellera dieuntur/^ De lAng, 
hat, V. 53. ^'Palatium, id est mons Romse, appellatus 
est^ quod ibi pecus pascens balare consueverit^ vel 
quod palare^ id est errare, ibi pecudes solerent : alii^ 
quod ibi Hyperborei filia Palanto habitaverit^ quse ex 
Hercule Latinum peperit : alii eundem^ quod Pallas 
ibi sepultus sit, aestimant appellari/^ Festus, in voc. 
' Palatium.' ^^ Cermalus, locus in urbe sic nominatus/' 
FesttiSy in voc. ' Cermaltis/ 

The precise spot where the twins were discovered was 
marked by the Ficus Ruminalis ; and the Lupercal 
was the grotto dedicated to Pan^ under which the she- 
wolf nursed them. (Livy, i. 5.) The position of the 
Lupercal is clearly pointed out by Dionysius Hali- 
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camassensis— ^^ to Be Avrpov i^ oS ^ luficL^ i/eSiBoToi^ 
'* r& TlcCKavrLfo 7rpo(r&fco8o/Jit7)fih/op BeUwrai KOrii r^v 
'* irrl TOP iinroBpofiov ^povcaif 6B6v» i. 79* ^7 ^^^ 
^' road to the Circus/^ Dionystus certainly meant the 
road leading from the Forum ; and the Germalus may 
be confidently placed at the north-western corner of the 
Palatine Hill^ at the spot^ in fact, where the overflowing 
waters of the Tiber would probably have landed the 
cradle. (Ovid. Fast. ii. 381^ seq.) Lower down^ on the 
western side of the Palatine Hill, stood the Ara Consi. 
" Consualia dicta a Conso, quod turn feriae publico ei 
" deo^ et in Circo ad aram ejus ab sacerdotibus ludi illi 
" quibus virgines Sabinse raptae/^ VarrOy de Ling. LaL 
VI. 20. '^ Consualia ludi dicebantur, quos in honorem 
^^ Consi faciebant^ quern deum consihi putabant.^' Fe8t%u% 
in voc. ' Conmalia.' Others think that Census was a 
name of Neptunus Equestris. {lAcy, i. 9. Ovid. Fast. 
in. 199.) 

The Palatine HiU became, in the later ages of the 
republic, the most fashionable place of residence in 
Rome. Catullus^ the colleague and victim of Marius^ 
Cicero, Crassus, Tiberius Nero, Mark Antony, Agrippa^ 
Messala, all inhabited the Palatium. Augustus, soon 
after he had gained supreme power, left the house 
in which he had hitherto dwelt, " near the Forum,'' and 
bought the house of fiortensius on the Palatine Hill, 
which from that time became the residence of the Roman 
emperors. ^' Habitavit prime juxta Romanum forum, 
" supra ' Scalas Annularias/ in dome quse Calvi oratoris 
^^fiierat; postea in Palatio; sed nihilominus sedibus 
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'' modicis Hortensianis, et neque laxitate neque cuitu 
''conspicuis, ut in quibus porticus breves essent Alba* 
*' narum columnarum^ et sine marmore ullo aut insigni 
^' paviniento conclavia/' Suetonius, Octav. 72. Tiberius 
added to the palace of Augustus, or raised an entirely 
new building : it must have been on the western side of 
the hill^ for Tacitus^ describing Otho's attack on Galba^ 
says, that he went " per Tiberianam domum in Vela- 
^' brum, inde in milliarium Aureum/' HisL i. zy, Sue- 
tonius, describing the same transaction, says that Otho 
'^proripuit se postica parte Palatii ad constitutum/' 
Caligula added still ftirther to these imperial buildings, 
which he united to the Capitol by a bridge. '* Super 
templum Divi Augusti ponte transmisso Palatium 
Capitoliumque conjunxit/' Sueton, Calig. 22. Livia 
built this temple to Augustus, which must have stood 
on the slope of the Palatine Hill, towards the Forum. 

Pliny says of the buildings of Caligula and Nero, 
** Bis vidimus urbem totam cingi domibus principum 
Caii et Neronis, et hujus quidem (ne quid deesset) 
aurea.'* N, H, xxxvi. 15. Augustus, as we have already 
seen, built the famous Palatine Temple of Apollo, to 
which Horace makes such constant reference. (Epist. I. 
III. 17. II. II. 94. Sat. I. IV. 21. Orf. I. XXXI. Ovid, Trist, 
III. I. 59. Propert, IV. vi. 11.) It probably stood on the 
eastern side of the hill : but in the dreadful fire of Nero, 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the buildings on 
the Palatine Hill, were destroyed; that emperor re- 
placed them by his enormous " golden house.'* This 
again was reduced by Vespasian and Titus to the limits 
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of the Palatine ; and Domitian^s palatial buildings did 
not extend beyond the same hill. Of all the ruins 
which now cover the Palatine Hill, none can be assigned 
with certainty to any particular buildings except those 
at the southern extremity, which formed part of the 
Septizonium of Septimius Severus. 

The Aventine Hill was for several centuries not in- 
cluded within the pomoerium of the city : it was the 
stronghold of the plebs — the Faubourg SU Antoine of 
Rome, ^^ Aventinum aliquot de causis dicunt : Nae- 
^'vius ab avibus^ quod eo se ab Tiberi ferrent aves: 
^^ alii ab rege Aventino Albano, quod ibi sit sepultus : 
" alii Adventinum, ab adventu hominum, quod com- 
'^ mune Latinorum ibi Dianse templum sit coustitutum. 
Ego maxime puto, quod ab advectu: nam olim 
paludibus mons erat ab reliquis disclusus : itaque eo 
ex urbe vehebantur ratibus : quoins vestigia, quod ea, 
'* qua tum vehebantur, etiam nunc dicitur Velabrum, 
'^ et unde escendebant ad infimam Novam Viam locus 
" Sacellum Velabrum. Velabrum a vehendo. Velatu- 
'^ram facere etiam nunc dicuntur, qui id mercede 
"faciunt.^' Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 43. *'Aventiuus 
'' mons intra urbem dictus est, quod ibi rex Albanorum 
^'Aventinus bello fuerit extinctus atque sepultus.^' 
Festus, in voc. 'Aventinm.' Arnold, in his Roman History, 
(vol, I. p, 243) gives a detailed account of the Icilian 
Law *^de Aventino publicando." We have already 
seen that Juno had a temple here, (Livy, xxvii. 37,) 
which must have stood towards the northern limit of 
the hill ; and the temple of Diana must have been in the 
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same neighbourhood. {Livy, i. 45. Silius Italicus, xii. 
713. Martial, lib. VI. lxiv. 12. VII. lxxii. i. StatiuSy 
Sylv. II. III. 2 T .) Servius TuUius founded the temple of 
Diana^ andCamillus that of Juno. (Livy,\, 23.) A temple 
of Liberty also stood on the Aventine. (Livy, xxiv. j6.) 
'^ Libertatis templum in Aventino fuerat constructum/' 
Fesius, in voe, ^Liberias.' The Aventine was the &bled 
haunt of Cacus. (Virff. JEn. viii. 230^ ieq. Ovid, Fast. 
I. 551. Livy, I. 7.) 

The ScalsB Gremonise may reasonably be placed at the 
edge of the Aventine Hill. They seem certainly to 
have been near the Tiber — " Nemo punitorum non et 
^'in Oemonias abjectus, uncoque tractus.^' Suettm, 
Tiber. 61, 

' Sejanus ducitur unco 
* Spectandus.' Juvenal ^ Sat. x. 66. 

* Curramus praecipites, et 
' Dumjacet in ripa calcemus Csesaris hostem.' 

Ibid. 85. 

The Pyramid of Caius Cestius was probably built in 
the age of Augustus ; it is the only pyramid known to 
have been erected in Rome : it is described by Burgess^ 
Vol. II. p, 207 ; and Burton, Antiquities of Rome, p. 250. 
The valley between the Aventine and the Circus 
Maximus was called Murcia. " Intumus Circus ad 
*' Murcim vocatur, ut Procilius aiebat ab urceis, quod 
is locus esset inter figulos; alii dicunt a murteto 
declinatum, quod ibi id fuerit; quoins vestigium 
manet, quod ibi Sacellum etiam nunc Murteae Vene- 
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'^ ris.'^ VarrOf de lAng. Lat v. 154. To the south of 
the Aventine Hill were the Baths of Caracalla. 

The valley which ran along the lower side of theCoelian 
Hill, on the west^ was the famous valley of Egeria. (Livy, 
I. 21. Juvenal, iii. 10. seq. Ovid. Fast. iii. 26t, seq. 
Met. XV. 547.) '^ In SuburanfB regionis parte princeps 
'^ est Coelius mons, a Coelio Vibenno Tusco duce nobili^ 
qui cum sua manu dicitur Bomxdo venisse auxilio 
contra Tatium regem : hinc post Coelii mortem^ quod 
^'nimis munita loca tenerent, neque sine suspicione 
'^ essenty deducti dicuntur in planum. Ab eis dictus 
^' vicus Tuscus, et ideo ibi Yortumnum stare, quod is 
" deus EtrurisB princeps. De Coelianis qui a suspicione 
''liberi essent, traductos in eum locum, qui vocatur 
*' Coeliolus^ cum Coelio nunc conjunctum.'^ Varro, de 
Ling. Lat.Y. 46. ''CoeUus mons dictus est a Coele 
" quodam ex Etruria^ qui Bomulo auxilium adversus 
" Sabinos praebuit, eo quod in eo domicilium habuit/' 
Festus, in voc. ' Ccelius.^ At the northern end of the 
Coelian Hill are the ruins of the Vivarium, or menagerie, 
supposed to have been built by Domitian. Such a 
building would be very necessary, and be very well 
adapted by its position, to keep the wild beasts that 
were to be exhibited in the neighbouring Colosseum. 

Vespasian built a temple to Claudius on the Coelian 
Hill. " Fecit et nova opera, templum Pacis foro proxi- 
'* mum ; Divique Claudii in Coelio monte, coeptum qui- 
*'dem ab Agrippina, sed a Nerone prope funditus 
^* destructum." Suetonius, Vespas, 9. The Temple was 
destroyed by Nero, to make way for his enormous 
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buildings. The famous Lateran Church stands to the 
south of the Coelian Hill j it occupies the site of the 
house of Plautius Lateranus, one of the conspirators 
against Nero. (Juvenal, Sat. x. 15, seq.) ** Proximam 
** necem Plautii Laterani Consulis designati Nero ad- 
'^ jungit^ adeo propere ut non complecti liberos»non illud 
" breve mortis arbitrium permitteret.'' Tacitus, AnnaL 
XT. 60. Constantine first built a Basilica on the site 
of the house of Lateranus, and the present splendid 
church occupies the same ground. In like manner 
Constantine appears to have built the Basilica Sanctae 
Crucis on the site of the Sessorium. ^' Eodem tempore 
fecit Constantinus Augustus Basilicam in Palatio 
Sessoriano, ubi etiam de ligno sanct» crucis Domini 
'^ nostri Jesu Christi posuit.^' Anastasius, Bibliothec. 

m 

de Fit, Pontif. Roman. § 41 . 

In the valley between the Coelian andEsquiline Hills 
stands the Flavian Amphitheatre, popularly called the 
Colosseum. '* Secundse regionis Exquiliae. Alii has 
scripsere ab excubiis Regis dictus : alii ab eo quod ex- 
cults a rege Tullio essent : alii ab (Bsculetisj* Huic 
origini magis concinunt loca vicini^ quod ibi Lucus 
dicitur Facutalis et Lamm et Querquetulanum Sacel- 
lum et Lucus Mefitis et Junonis Lucinss : quorum 
angusti fines ; non mirum ; jam diu enim late avaritia 
nunc est. Exquiliae duo montes habiti, quod pars 

* These words are a conjeotural addition of Mueller's, approved of 
by Bunsen. Mueller abo adds the words * Oppku, par»y immediatelj 
below, and the addition seems necessary. 
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'' OppvuSfpars^ Cespeus mons suo antiquo nomine etiam 
** nunc in sacris appellatur. 
** In Sacris Argeorum scriptum est sic : 

' Oppins mons, pnnceps Exquilis onls lucum Facutalem ; 

* sinistra via secundum moerum est. 

' Oppius mons, terticeps cis lucum Exquilinum, dexterior 

' yia in Tabemola est. 
'Oppius mons, quarticeps cis lucum Exquilinum, via 

' dexterior in Figulinis est. 

* Cespius mons, quinticeps cis lucum Poetelium, 

' Exquilinis est. 

* Cespius moDs, sexticepa apud sedem Junonis Lucinse, 

* ubi aeditumus habere solet.' " 

Varro^ de Lmg» Lat. v. 50. 
The same author thus describes " Argei.'^ '* Argei ab 
Argis; Argei fiunt e scirpeis^ simulacra hominum 
XXIV : ea quotannis de ponte Sublicio a sacerdotibus 
publice deici solent in Tiberim.'' vii. 44. " Argeos 
" vocabant scirpeas effigies, quae per Virgines Vestales 
'^ annis singulis jaciebantur in Tiberim.'' Festus, in voc. 
'Argeos.' (Ovid. Fast, t. 631.) Ovid speaks of the 
temple of Juno Ludna on the Esquiline. {Fasti, 11. 
435. III. 245.) Before the age of Augustus, the 
Esquiline Hill was not inhabited by persons of rank. 
Much of the space beyond the Agger of Servius Tullius 
seems to have been used as a fosse commune; a burial 
ground for slaves, whose bodies had not been burnt : 
fHor. Sat. I. viii. 8, seq, Epod, v. 100.) hence Horace 
applies the epithet " atras^' to the Esquiline. (Sat, II. 
VI. 33.) Maecenas however built himself a house on 
the western side of the hill : this he bequeathed to 
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Augustus. Suetonius says of Tiberius, — ^^ Somam re- 
** versus, deducto in forum filio Druso, statim e Carinis 
** ac Pompeiana domo Esquilias in hortos Maecenatianos 
^^ transmigravit/^ Ch. 15. The house was inherited by 
Nero^ who united it to his '' golden house.'^ Tacitus 
says, — ^* Eo in tempore Nero Antii agens, non ante in 
*^ urbem regressus est, quam domui ejus, qua Falatium 
'^ et Msecenatis hortos continuaverat, ignis propinqua* 
^' ret.'' Anndl, xv. 39. Titus subsequently built his 
Baths on the site of Maecenas' house. The gardens of 
Maecenas must have extended beyond the walls of Servius 
Tullius. ^* Sepulcra erant in hoc loco ubi nunc sunt 
'' horti Maecenatis." SchoL ad Hor. Sat. I. viii. 7. This 
author adds '^ et Thermae Trajani," which is carelessly 
said ; for the Baths, which were in the city, could not 
have been built on that part of the gardens which had 
been used as a burial ground ; inasmuch as none but 
Vestal Virgins were allowed to be buried within the 
walls. Close to the Porta Esquilina stood the arch of 
Gallienus, now called the Arco di S. Vito : and near the 
Porta Tiburtina are some ruins, which are generally 
called the Temple of Minerva Medica ; but the propriety 
of the designation is by no means certain. To the west 
of the Porta Praenestina are the ruins of the Amphi- 
theatrum Castrense. An amphitheatre was a general 
appendage to a barrack, or fortified position ; and this 
amphitheatre was for the use of the famous Praetorian 
cohorts, whose barrack stood not far off, at the end of 
the Agger of Servius TuUius. 
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'^Tertise regionis coUes quinque ab dearum fanis ap- 
'^ pellati^ e quts nobiles duo coUes. Viminalis a Jove 
*' Yimino, quoi ibi arae ; sunt qui quod 'ibi vimineta 
^'fuerint. {Juvenal, iii, 71.) CoUis Quirinalis ob Qui- 
^^rini fanum; sunt qui a Quiritibus^ qui cum Tatio 
'^ Curibus venerunt Romam, quod ibi habuerint castra. 
" Quod vocabulum conjunctarum regionum nomina 
'^ obliteravit : dictos enim collis plureis apparet ex 
" Argeorum sacrificiis^ in quibus scriptum sic est : 
' Collis Quirinalis terticeps cis aedem Quirini. 
' Collis Salutarisy quarticeps, advorsum est Apollinar, cis 
' eedem Salutis. 

* Collis Martialis^ quinticeps apud sedem Dei Fidi in 

' delubro, ubi aeditumus habere solet. 

* Collis Latiaris, sexticeps in vico Instelano summo, apud 

'Auraculum [auguraculum^ Tumebtts] aedificium 

* solum est.' 
'^ Horum deorum arap, a quibus cognomina babent^ 
" in ejus regionis partibus sunt/' Varro, de lAng, Lat. 
V. 51. '^ Agonium dies appellabatur quo rex hostiam 
'^ immolabat : hostiam enim antiqui Agoniam vocabant. 
{Ovid. Fast. i. 317 — 334.V.731.) *^Agonium etiam puta- 
'' bant Deum dici prsesidentem rebus ageudis : Agonalia 
'^ ejus festivitatem. Sive quia Agones dicebant montes, 
'^ Agonia sacrificia, quae fiebant in monte : hinc Bomse 
'^ Mons Quirinalis Agonus^ et Collina porta Agonensis/' 
Festus, in voc. ^ Agonium! '^ Quirinalis collis dictus est, 
^* quia in eum commigrarunt Sabini a Curibus venientes, 
'* quamvis alii a templo Quirini dictum putant/' Id, in 
voc, ' Quirinalis Collis J Near the Porta Collina were the 
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Baths of Diocletian. It is probable that the Temples of 
Safety, Ceres^ and Quirinus, were close to each other ; 
for Livy says they were all three stnick at the same 
time by lightning. fLivyy xxviii. ii.) Dionysias says 
that Nnma founded the worship and temple of Quirinus : 
Ub. II, 63—" avTOP re top ^PcofivXop^ w tepelrrova 76- 

pofievop ^ Kara t^p Oprjr^p ^vacPy lepov KaracKev^ 

Kal Ovaiai^ Btenja-loi^ h'a^e (sc. Numa) Kvpipop opo - 
^* fjua^ofiepop yepalpecOcu,'^ 

He is very probably correct in his statement ; for the 
Sabines certainly occupied the Quirinal Hill, and the 
Arx on the Capitol was their citadel. Papirius rebuilt 
the temple of Quirinus, A.C. 293. (i^wy, x. 46.) Pliny, 
N. H. VII. 60, says, — " Princeps Romanis solarium 
'* horologium statuisse ante undecim annos, quam 
*' cum Pyrrho bellatum est, ad sedem Quirini L. Pa- 
'* pirius Cursor, cum eam dedicaret, a patre suo votam, 
" a Fabio Vestale proditur.'' 

Within the Porta CoUina was the Campus Sceleratus^ 
the place where Vestal Virgins, who had violated their 
vows, were buried alive. (Livy^ viii. 15.) The famous 
gardens of SaUust stood outside the walls of Servius 
TuUius, to the left of the Porta Collina. Gibbon, in the 
31st chapter of his History, has a passage respecting 
these gardens ; and Mr. Keightley, in the Preface to 
his edition of Sallust, (p. xviii.) has some acute and 
judicious remarks on the same subject. The gardens 
of Sallust first gave the name of CoUis Hortulorum to 
the Pincian Hill, on which were also the gardens of 
Lucullus. The property of both shared the fate of the 
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generality of pleasure grounds distinguished for beauty, 
by falling into the hands of the Imperial family. 
Messalina died in the gardens of LucuUus. fTacUtiSf 
Annal. xi. 37, 38.) 



THE CAMPUS MARTIUS. 



We have already had occasion to specify in detail 
several of the buildings which ornamented the Campus 
Martins : it will be advisable to take a general view of 
the whole. The modern city of Rome principally 
occupies the ground of this famous plain ; and the ruins 
of ancient magnificence are hopelessly buried or dis- 
figured beneath modem streets, churches, and palaces : 
but we must endeavour in imagination to place the 
Campus before our eyes, such as it was in the days of 
Rome's imperial greatness ; and we must^ if possible, 
discard all thought or memory of what it is now. 

On leaving the Porta Carmentalis, the Via Lata 
conducted to the Circus Flaminius. From a point near 
this began the Via Flaminia, which Augustus carried as 
far as Ariminum : " desumpta sibi Flaminia via Arimino 
" tenus munienda/* Suetonius, Octav, 30. The modern 
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Corso is nearly identical with the ancient Via Flaminia^ 
as far as the Porta del Popoh. Tombs must have adorned 
this road. {Juvenal, i. estr.) There is a famous monu- 
ment also still standing at the foot of the north-eastern 
comer of the Capitoline Hill : it is the tomb of C. Fub- 
licius BiBulus; this must have been near the Porta 
Batumena^ to which the Via Lata may originally have 
led. The mausoleum of Augustus was the crowning 
monumental glory of the Campus ; attached to it was a 
'^ bustum/' or place for burning the bodies of the Julian 
family : Strabo states it was ^' in the middle " of the 
Campus^ — ^' iv yJka^ Bi r^ ireSitp 6 t^9 Kavtrrpas ain 
^' rov ireptfioKo^y koX ovro^ XlOov XevKov^ KVKXtp ^x^^ 
'^ fieif irepiKelfiepov aiSffpovv irepl^parffub, hno^ hk 
*' alyelpoc^: Kara^vrovJ* Lib. v. p. 336. Os^on. 1807. 

Nero was buried near the ViaFlaminia; for Suetonius^ 
in his life of that emperor, says,-*'' Beliquias Ecloge et 
'^ Alexandria nutrices cum Acte concubina gentili Domi- 
^* tiorum monumento condiderunt, quod prospicitur e 
'^ Campo Martio impositum colli hortorum.'' Ch. 50. 
On the left of the Porta Carmentalis was the Forum 
Olitorium, in which stood a Temple of Hope, {Livy, 
XXX. 62 *y xxiv. 47.) and one to filial affection — Pietas. 
Statuam auratam nee in urbe, nee in uUa parte Italiae, 
quisquam prius aspexit quam a M. Acilio Glabrione 
equestris patri poneretur in sede Pietatis.'* Valerius 
Mcueimusy II. v. i ; who tells the story, in commemora- 
tion of which the temple was raised. Lib. V. ch, iv. 7. 
Pliny, after telling the same story, says, — " Et locus ille 
''eidem consecratus Dese, Caio Quinctio, M^ Acilio 
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'' Coss. templo Pietatis exstructo in illius carceris sede 
"ubi nunc Marcelli theatrum est." N, H. vii. 36.* 

In the neighbourhood of the Porta Carmentalis, as 
we have already seen^ was a Janus^ and a Temple of 
Bellona : here was the column also dedicated to this 
goddess^ from which the spear was hurled, on the 
breaking out of war. (Ovid. Fast. vi. 199 — ao8.) The 
theatre of Marcellus and Portions Octavis hare already 
been referred to. Between the Forum Olitorium and 
the Circus Flaminius^ stood a Temple of Apollo. (Lwy, 
III. 63; XXVII. 37.) The ground occupied by the 
Circus Haminius was originally called " Prata Flami- 
^'nia." (Livy, iii. 54.) "Circus Flaminius dicitur, 
" qui circum aediiicatus est Flaminium campum^ et quod 
" ibi quoque ludis Tauriis equi circiim metas currunt/' 
VarrOy de Ling. Lai. v, 154. Some think^ however, 
that the Circus gained its name from the unfortunate 
Consul who fell at Thrasymene, and who built it when 
Censor. The Via Flaminia was commenced the same 
year with the Circus, A. C. aao. L. ^milius Papus 
was the colleague of Flaminius. Festus says,— *' Flami- 
" nius Circus et Via Flaminia a Flaminio consule dicta 
"sunt, qui ab Hannibale interfectus est ad lacum 
" Trasimenum :" in voc, * Flaminiua.^ Hercules was the 
tutelary god of the Circus. (Ovid. Fast. vi. 209.) 

In the year A. C. 52, Pompey erected the first stone 
theatre at Rome; before that time, only temporary 
buildings had been used for dramatic exhibitions : 

* TituB (not Caiiu) QuinotiuB FlamiDiniis and M' Acilius Balbus were 
Consuls, A. C. 150, aooording to the Fasti Consolares. But LIty says 
(xi. 34) that the temple was dedicated A. C. 181. M' Acilius Glabrio 
was Consul A. C. 191. It was his son that dedicated the temple. 
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Pompey added a Curia, the same in which Caesar was 
assassinated ; and a Temple to Venus Victrix. 

Concerning the inscription to be placed over this 
temple^ a grammatical discussion arose, as to whether 
the third consulate of Pompey should be expressed by 
cos * TEBTiuM, or, TERTio. Ciccro, perhaps rather cha- 
racteristically, avoided the difficulty, by suggesting cos * 
TEBT. ''Cum Pompeius sedem Victorise dedicaturus- 
foret, cujus gradus vicem theatri essent, nomenque 
ejus et honores inscriberentur, quseri coeptum est, 
'' utrum consul 'tertio' inscribendum esset, an ' ter- 
'^ ' tium/ ^' Aubis GelUus^ noct- Att. x. i ; quoting the 
words of Tiro, Cicero's freedman. The theatre was much 
damaged by fire ; it was partially restored by Tiberius 
and Caligula, and finally by Claudius. '' Ludos dedica- 
tionis Pompeiani theatri, quod ambustum restituerat, e 
tribunal! posito in orchestra commisit (Claudius,) cum 
prius apud superiores sedes supplicasset, perque me- 
diam caveam, sedentibus ac silentibus cunctis descen- 
disset/' Suetonius, Claud, 21 ; who nevertheless says 
of Caligula, — ** Opera sub Tiberio imperfecta, templum 
'' Augusti, theatrumque Pompeii, absolvit/' Calig, 21. 
The seats of the theatre must have led to the temple, 
— an arrangement which explains the expression *' su- 
'^periores sedes/* A Basilica must also have been 
attached to the temple and theatre. '' Pompeii quoque 
''statuam, contra theatri ejus Kegiam, marmoreo Jano 
^' superposuit (Augustus,) translatam e Curia, in qua 
'' C. Caesar fuerat ocdsus/' Suetonius, Octav, 31. 
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Cornelius Balbus^ A. C. 1 2, built a theatre at no great 
distance from that of Fompey. Suetonius^ in speaking 
of the public works executed by private persons in the 
reign of Augustus, enumerates,-—'^ A Comelio Balbo 
''theatrum; a Statilio Tauro amphitheatrum ; a M. 
" vero Agrippa complura et egregia */^ Ch. 29. And 
in the same chapter he says that Augustus himself 
built " portions Liviae et Octavise, theatrumque Mar- 
" celli/' The theatres of Balbus, MarceUus, and Fom- 
pey, were the three great theatres at Borne; hence 
Suetonius has the expression—'' per trina theatra vir- 
gis csesum/' Octav. 45. {Ovid. Trist. III. xii. 24. Art. 
Amat, III. 394O 

The Pantheon of Agrippa still stands, though shorn 
of the greater part of its magnificence, to attest its 
position. {Hot, Epist. I. vi. 26.) Agrippa also built 
baths close by ; and the Aqua Virgo supplied them with 
water. The Temple of Isis stood near the Septa ; this 
last building is called by Livy and Juvenal "ovUe'^ 
{Livyf XXVI. 22. Juvenal^ vi. 528) : it was enlarged and 
raised to great splendour by Agrippa, who called it 
Julia. ^' (Augustus) munera non in Foro mode, nee 
'* Amphitheatro (Statilii Tauri), sed in Ciroo, et in 
" Septis • • • .edidit.'^ Suetonius^ Octav. 43. 

Statilius Taurus built the first permanent amphi- 
theatre at Rome ; it was burnt down in the reign of 
Nero, and never rebuilt ; probably the external walls 
only were of stone, the seats, and other parts of the 
interior being of wood : its site is now occupied by 
the Monte Citorio, 
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The Circus Alezandriy or Agonalis, was built by 
Alexander Severus. The modem Piazza Navona stands 
upon its site. 

Close to the Tiber stood the splendid Mausoleum of 
Augustus^ built by him A. C. 27. It is described by 
Strabo, lib. v. Marcellus was buried there, as we learn 
from Virgil's famous lines. (jEn. vi. 873, seq.) 

A Temple of Jutuma stood somewhere dose to the 
Aqua Virgo. ("Ovid. Fast. i. 463.) 

The Via Flaminia, as we have ah^ady seen, was 
adorned by triumphal arches. Augustus also embel- 
lished it by two obelisks^ which he brought from Helio- 
polis in Egypt : one of them now stands in the Piazza 
del Pcpolo, and the other on the Monte Citorio, 

Near the Mausoleum of Augustus were the Navalia. 
Becker somewhat fancifully conjectures that the name 
Piazza Navona bears testimony to the neighbourhood 
of the Navalia.* 

On the southern side of the Pons iSBlius stands the 
triumphal arch of Qratian, Theodosius^ and Valerian. 
On the opposite bank is Hadrian's Mausoleum ; hodie, 
the Castle of St, Angela. 

An Ara Martis is mentioned by Livy (xxxv. 10 ; xl. 
45) as standing in the Campus Martins. 



* The word Navona is, rather, a cormption of Nagona ; and so it is 
in fact spelt by J. Laurus ; and Nagona is evidently only an altered 
form of Agone, 
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The most ancient Roman aqueduct was that called 
Aqua Appia; it was constructed A. C. 310, by Appius 
Claudius Csecus, the Censor {Livy, ix. 29^ the same 
person who commenced the Via Appia : before this 
time^ the inhabitants of Rome used the waters of the 
Tiber, cisterns, wells, and fountains. The Aqua Appia 
was rather more than 1 1 miles in length : it began near 
Tusculum. It was subterranean, until it approached 
the Porta Capeua, over which it was carried on arches ; 
(Juvenal^ iii. 11.) it ended at the Salinse, near the 
Porta Trigemina, and must have supplied the Aventine 
Hill : no traces of it are left. 

Thirty-eight years afterwards, A. C. 27a, a second 
aqueduct was made by M\ Curius Dentatus, then Cen- 
sor: it was called the Anio Vetus: it began above 
Tibur, at a distance of 20 miles from Rome : it took 
a winding course of 43 miles : all but 221 paces of 
this aqueduct was subterranean ; its channel may still 
be seen near the Porta Maggiore, 

The water of this aqueduct, however, was found to 
be of bad quality; and A. C. 179, Q. Marcius Rex, the 
Praetor, was ordered by the Senate to construct a new 
one: this was brought from Sublaqueum, hodie^ Subiaco; 
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it was 60 miles 710 paces long; 54 miles^ 247 paces, 
were subterraneous, the remainder ran on arches : it 
was of such elevation, that water could be supplied by it 
to the highest part of the Capitoline Hill : it was called 
the Aqua Marcia ; its water was excellent. (Propert. III. 
II. 12. Tibull. III. VI. 58.) Pliny thus speaks of it,— 
Clarissima aquarum omnium in toto orbe, frigoris 
salubritatisque palma prseconio Urbis, Marcia est, 
inter reliqua Deum muuere Urbi tributa. Vocabatur 
*' hsec quondam Aufeia {al, Saufeia,) fons autem ipse 
'* Pitonia. Oritur in ultimis montibus Pelignorum : 
'' transit Marsos et Fucinum Lacum, Romam non dubie 
petens. Mox in specus mersa, in Tiburtina se aperit 
novem millibus passuum fornicibus structis perducta. 
'* Primus eam in urbem inducere auspicatus est Ancus 
" Marcius, unus e regibus. Postea Q. Marcius Bex in 
"praetura. Bursusque restituit M. Agrippa,'' N. H. 
XXXI. III. 24. 

In the year A. C. 125, the Censors, Cn. Servilius 
Csepio and L. Cassius Longinus, constructed the aque- 
duct called Tepula ; it began in the Tusculan territory : 
it ran into Bome on the same arches with the Marcian 
aqueduct, its channel {specus) lying above that of the 
Marcia. 

In the year A. C. 35, Agrippa, being then Mdile, 
repaired the Anio Vetus, and Aqua Marcia ; to the last 
of which he added the Aqua Julia. This took its rise 
about two miles beyond the source of the Aqua Tepula ; 
its length was fifteen miles 427 paces : it joined the 
Aqua Marcia, so that the channels of three aqueducts 
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ran upon the same arches : the Julia was the highest, 
and the Marcia the lowest. Near the Esquiline Gate 
are the ruins of a Castellum Aquae, or reservoir ; popu- 
larly, but erroneously, called the " Trophies of Marius :" 
it must have been the receptacle of the waters of several 
aqueducts. Vast and imposing ruins of the Aqua Marcia 
still remain : it entered Rome at the Porta Tiburtina ; 
or rather we should say that the walls of Aurelian 
crossed the aqueduct at the point where the Porta 
Tiburtina was built. 

Agrippa also, A. C. 19, built the aqueduct called 
Aqua Virgo. Frontinus says it was so called, because 
when some of Agrippa^s soldiers were distressed for 
water, a girl pointed out the spring to them, which 
was made the source of the aqueduct. '^ Virgo appel- 
lata, quod quserentibus aquam militibus puella vir- 
guncula quasdam venas monstravit, quas secuti qui 
"foderunt ingentem aquae modum inveneruut.^^ lAb, i. 
Pliny, however, gives a different derivation ; he says, 
— ^^idem (Agrippa) et Virginem adduxit ab octavi 
lapidis diverticulo duobus millibus passuum Prsenea* 
tina via. Juxta est Herculaneus rivus, quam refugi" 
ens Virginis nomen obiimnt.^' N. H. XXXI. tii. 25. 
Its length was more than 14 miles ; only a mile and 
a quarter was built on arches, which however were 
adorned with statues and columns. It entered Rome 
subterraneously, near the Porta Pinciana, and its reser- 
voir was in the neighbourhood of Agrippa^s baths : 
it still exists entire, having been restored by Popes 
Nicholas V, and Pius IV. : it is called Acqua Verffine, 
and supplies the famous fountain of Trevi. 
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Augustus built the aqueduct called Alsietina, or 
Augusta : it took its rise from the lake Alsietinus^ 1 4 
miles from Uome^ but its windings increased that 
distance to rather more than 2:^ miles : it was arched 
for not more than 358 paces : it entered the Janiculum 
near the Porta Aurelia. Trajan introduced a new 
stream into it from the Lacus Sabbatinus, now the 
Lago Bracciano ; and the aqueduct was subsequently 
called Sabbatina : it still exists under the name of Acqua 
Paola^ and supplies the fountains of St. Peter^s and the 
Vatican. It is supposed by some writers, that the 
water of this aqueduct was unfit for drinking, and that 
it was intended to supply the Naumachia of Augustus. 
(Smith's Diet, of Antiquities, p, 65.) The aqueduct was 
certainly not carried over the Tiber, and the Naumachia 
must therefore be placed on the right bank of the 
river. Tacitus apparently says, that the Naumachia of 
Augustus was on the left. " Sub idem tempus (A. D. 
** 53) 'liter lacum Fucinum amnemque Lirim, perrupto 
'* monte, quo magnificentia opens a pluribus viseretur^ 
lacu in ipso navale prselium adornatur ; ut quondam 
Augustus, structo cis Tiberim stagno, sed levibus 
navigiis, et minore copia ediderat." Annal. xii. 56. 
The Monumentum Ancyranum has the following ; — 
*^ Navalis prseli spectaculum populo dedi tram Tiberim 
" in quo loco nunc nemus est Csesarum cavato solo.'' 
These words are partly quoted by Suetonius, in his life 
of Augustus, Ch, 43 :— " Item navale prselium (edidit) 
*' circa Tiberim cavato solo ; in quo nunc C%sarum 
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" nemus est/^ Frontinus says, — " Quae ratio moverit 
*' Augustum, providentissimnm Principem, producendi 
'^ Alsietiuam aquam, quae vocatur Augusta, nou satis 
^^ perspicio^ nullius gratiae, immo et parum salubrem et 
nusquam in usus populi iluentem, nisi forte cum opus 
Naumachiae aggrederetur, ne quid salubrioribus aquis 
detraheret, banc proprio opere perduxit, . et quod 
Naumachiie coeperat superesse^ hortis subjacentibus 
*^ et privatorum usibus ad irrigandum concessit/' Lib. i. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, that Tacitus means 
the Naumachia of Augustus, by the word " staffnum/* 
and his statement is certainly erroneous.* 

The pleasure-grounds of Julius Cassar were un- 
questionably on the right bank of the Tiber. (Hor. Sat. 
1. IX. 1 8.) '* Populo hortos circa Tiberim publice, et 
*^ viritim trecenos sestertios legavit.'^ Stietonitis, Julius, 

83. 

Caligula began the great Claudian aqueduct, A.D.38; 
it was finished by his successor, A. D. 51 : it crossed 
the walls of Aurelian at the Porta Praenestina : it was 
46 miles, 406 paces, long, of which, 10 miles, !2oo paces, 
ran on arches : it sprang from two fountains, at about 
38 miles distance from Rome. Into this aqueduct Pope 
Sixtus V. conveyed his Acqua Felice, at about 14 
miles from the city. The Aqua Claudia forms one of 
the most striking objects that still survive, as witnesses 
of the wonderful power and majesty of ancient Bome. 
Nero conveyed a portion of this aqueduct on arches, of 

■■■'■■■' i • ■■ ■ I n il 

* See Note on the " Naumachia of Augustus/' p, 109. 
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which there are still some remains^ across the Coelian 
Hill, to his *' golden house/' 

Claudius also built the aqueduct called Anio Novus : 
it began at the forty-second mile stone, on the Via Sub- 
lacensis: it was a portion of the river Anio; and a 
streamlet, called Herculaneus, was added to it in its 
course. It was 62 miles in length, of which almost 14 
ran on arches ; it entered Rome at the Porta Praenestina, 
where its " specus '' may still be seen. " Claudiae aquae 
'^ gelidos et uberes fontes, quorum alteri CsBruleo, alteri 
" Curtio et Albudino nomen est, simulque rivum Ani* 
•' enis novi lapideo opere in Urbem perduxit (Claudius,) 
" divisitque in plurimos et omatissimos lacus.'' Sueton. 
Claud, no. The Anio Novus was the loftiest of the 
aqueducts ; the next in height was the Claudia ; 3rd. 
JuUa; 4th. Tepula; 5th. Marcia ; 6th. Anio Vetus ; 7th. 
Virgo; 8th. Appia; 9th. Alsietina. 

Trajan added a branch to the Anio Novus, A.D.iii ; 
he brought it from Sublaqueum, where he found a spring 
of purer water than that of the Anio : this branch was 
called Aqua Trajana. 

Sextus Julius Frontinus had the superintendence of 
all the aqueducts entrusted to him by Nerva and Trajan; 
and it is from his treatise '* De AqtuBductibus/' that our 
information respecting these astonishing works is prin- 
cipally derived. 

The Aqua Alexandrina, built A. D. :230, was the last 
of any importance : remains of it are still to be seen 
on the Via Praenestina. 
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The Antoniana was constracted A. D. 212, and th6 
Jovia, A.D. 300; but these and others were probably 
only branches of some of the greater aqueducts. The 
Aqua Crabra was not an aqueduct^ but a small stream, 
which entered Rome at the Porta Metronia, and passed 
through the Circus Maximus ; it was probably earned 
subterraneoasly into the Tiber : it rose in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tusculum. '* De Crabra quid agatur, etsi 
'' nunc qnidem etiam nimium est aquse^ tamen velim 
*^ scire.'' Cicero, Epist. adFam. xvi. 18. " Ego Tuscu- 
*' lanis pro aqua Crabra vectigal pendam^ quia mancipio 
^' fiindum accepi.^' Id. de Leg. Agrar. iii. 2. 

Pliny has the following passage on the subject of 
aqueducts : — '^ Sed dicantur vera lestimatione invicta 
miracula^ qu8e Q. Marcius Rex fecit. Is jussus a 
senatu aquarum^ Appise, Anienis^ Tepulae,* ductus 
reficere, novam a nomine suo appellatam cuniculis per 
montes actis intra prseturse suae tempus adduxit. 
" Agrippa vero in «dilitate sua, adjecta Virgine aqua, 
" cseteris corrivatis atque emendatis^ lacus (Hor. Sat. 
" I. IV. 37) septingentos fecit : prseterea salientes ccn- 
'^ turn sex : castella centum triginta^ complura etiam 
''cultu magnifica : operibus iis signa trecenta serea aut 
marmorea imposuit^ colnmnas ex marmore quadrin- 
gentas^ eaqne omnia annuo spatio. Adjecit ipse in 
'^ sedilitatis suae commemoratione^ et ludos undesexa- 
^' ginta diebus factos, et gratuitaprsebita balinea centum 
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* Pliny is certainly in error here ; for the Tepulawaa not constructed, 
as we have seen, till more than 50 years after. 
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'^ septuaginta, quae nunc Romse ad infinitum auxere 
" numerum. Vicit antecedentes aquarum ductus no- 
'• vissimum impendium opens inchoati a Caio Caesare, 
" et peracti a Claudio. Quippe a lapide quadrapjesimo 
" ad earn excelsitatem, ut in omnes Urbis montes leva- 
" rentur, influxere Curtius atque Caeruleus fontes, et 
Auio novus. Erogatum in id opus sestertium quiu- 
quagies^ quinquies, et quingenties centena millia. 
Quod si quis diligentius aestimaverit aquarum abun- 
dantiam in publico^ balineis^ piscinis^ domibu8,Euripis, 
"hortis, suburbanis villis, spatioque advenientis ex- 
'^structos arcus, montes perfossos, convalles aequatas^ 
'^fatebitur nihil magis mirandum fuisse in toto orbe 
terrarum. Ejusdem Claudii inter maxime memoranda 
equidem daxerim^ quamvis destitutum successoris odio 
montem perfossum ad Lacum Fucinum emittendum, 
inenarrabili profecto impendio^ et operarum multitu- 
dine per tot annos ; cum aut corrivatio aquarum^ qua 
*^ terrenus mons erat, egereretur in vertice macbinis, 
aut silex caederetur^ omniaque intus in tenebris fie- 
rent^ quae neque concipi animo^ nisi ab iis qui videre, 
neque humano sermone enarrari possunt/^ N, H^ 
XXXVI. XV. 34. 

At the distance of two miles from Rome, the Via 
Flaminia crossed the Tiber by the Pons Mulvius, hodiey 
the Ponte Molle. '^ Marcus -^milius Scaurus Censor 
'• viam iEmiliam stravit ; pontem Mulvium fecit.^' Aure- 
litis Victor de Vir, lllustr. 72. (Statius, Sylv, 11. i. 176 ) 
It was the scene of Cicero^s ambuscade against the 
deputies of the AUobroges. (Cicero, in Catilin. iii.) Here 
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it was also that Constantine defeated Maxentius. The 
bridge was built, A. C. 109. It is sometimes called 
Milvius, which may be a corruption of ^Emilius : Pope 
Nicholas V. entirely rebuilt it, A. D. 1450. 

The Pons iElius, now the Ponte St. Angelo, was built 
by Hadrian, as an approach to his Mausoleum : the 
bridge fell down in 1450, and was rebuilt by Pope 
Nicholas V. 

The Pons Vaticanus stood about 300 paces lower 
down the stream than the Pons iBlius : only its 
foundations are now visible, and Mey^^can only be 
discovered when the river is low. 

Pope Sixtus IV. built the present Pmde Xysto^ on 
the ruins of the Pons Janiculensis, of which Trajan was 
probably the builder. 

The Pons Pabricius, now the Ponte di Quattro Capi, 
led from the Campus Martins to the island in the Tiber ; 
and the Pons Cestius, now the Ponte Ceatio, or, 8, Bar- 
tolomeo^ led from the opposite side of the island to the 
Janiculum. 

Livy gives an account of the popular opinion respect- 
ing the origin of the island, (11. 5) which was dedicated 
to iEsculapius : this god had a temple there ; the story 
of its erection is well-known. fLivy, x. 47.) There was 
a temple of Jupiter built by L. Furius Purpureo, A. C. 
194, (Livy, XXXI V. ^^i) »^d one of Faunns, (Ovid. Fast. 
II. 193. Livy, XXXIII. 42) built by the ^diles Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus and C. Scribonius. 

The Pons Fabricius (Hor. Sat. II. iii. 36) was built 
A. C. 60, by L. Fabricius, inspector of roads. Some 
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parts of the original inscription on (ho bridge are still 
visible ; it was as follows : 

L • PABRICIVS • C • P • CVR • VIAE ' PACIVNDVM 

COEBAVIT * IDEMQ ' PROBAVIT 

Q • LEFIDVS • M • P * M • LOLLIVS * M ' P ' COS 

S • C ' rROBAVERYNT. 

These persons were Consuls^ A. C. si^ a year very 
distinctly marked by Horace^ (EpisL I. xx. 27.) 

The Pons Cestias may have been bnilt by the same 
person to whose memory the pyramid was raised, 
or by some member of his family. There can be no 
doubt that no private person would have been allowed 
to give his name to a bridge, at any period after the 
reign of Augustus. 

The next bridge is now called the Ponte Rotio, from 
its broken condition ; it has repeatedly fallen^ and been 
r^ieatedly rebuilt : it was called the Ponte di 8. Maria 
in the middle ages. From an inscription which formerly 
existed on it» we leam that Augustus repaired it : 

DIVVS • AVO • FONT * MAX • BX ' S * C 

REPECIT. 

It has been called the Pons Palatinus^ on authority 
that is doubtful ; Senatorius^ on other authority still less 
satisfactory : there is authority, however, in works of a 
late period, for calling it " lapideus/' (Vid. Becker, de 
Mur,p. So, note,) Servius says of Porsenna, — "Cum per 
" Sublicium pontcm^ hoc est ligneum, qui modo lapi- 
" deus dicitur, transire conaretur." Ad JEn. viii. 646. 
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This passage migiht seem to state that a stone bridge 
had been built on the site of the Pons Sublicius. But 
we know from Pliny that this was not done : — " Cyzici 
" et fiovXevTiipiov vocant sedificium amplum, sine ferreo 
'^ clavo^ ita disposita contignatione^ at eximantnr trabes 
''sine fultnris^ ae reponantur. Quod item Romae in 
^'ponte Sublicio religiosum est, posteaquam Coclite 
" Horatio defendente legre revulsus est." iV.fT. XXXVI. 
XV. 23. And Plutarch, in his life of Numa, corroborates 
this; — ** ov yap Be/iirbv aXX iwdparov iffeurdai 'Ptofjual' 
** ow T^v KaraKvaiv t§<? ^v\ivti9 y€<f>vpa9. Xeyera* Si 
" Koi TO irdfiwav avev <nhripov Kara 897 ri \6yiov cn/y- 
" yeyofi^&a-Oac Sea r&v ^vXa}v, 17 Sk \i0linj irciXXok 
*' ioTkpov i^ecpydaOrj 'xpovois inr AlfiiXlov rafjUeuovro^.* 
" ov firjv aXXa xal Tr)v ^vklvrjv r&if 'Sofia j(p6wov aaro- 
'^ XeiirefrOoA Xiyova-iv, vwb Mapiclov rov Nofjui ffvyarp^ 
'* Sov ^aaCKevovros a/iroTeKedOutrav/^ Ch, 9. Ovid 
speaks of the bridge^ as still being of wood in his time. 
(Fast. V. 6aa.) Very probably however it fell into 
decay, and one of stone may have been built in its 
neighbourhood, for the aeoommodation, possibly for the 
safe transit, of an increasing population. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that^ in the age of Servius, the 
Pons Sublicius had become ruinous and impassable; 
and so the expression, ''qui modo lapideus dicitur," 
may be understood to mean, not that the Pons Sub* 

* rofutioyros, i. e. quaatoris. But a qiuestor never was commis- 
^oned to build a bridge ; and Becker therefore wishes to read ri/f^i' 
rt^yros, i. e. cetuoris. Becker's criticism on this passage (de Mur, p, 
79. noiej aihoald by all means be consulted. 
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licius had changed its name, but that a stone bridge 
had succeeded to it^ and was, as it were, substituted 
in its place. Since there were several bridges at BomOj 
built of stone, there must have been some good reason 
for calling one the stone bridge : now^ if it was built in 
the place of a wooden one, we have a sufficient reason 
for the name. 

It is unnecessary to say much more about the famous 
Pons Sublicius. We have already seen that it must 
have stood at some point between the gates Flumentana 
and Trigemina, probably at no great distance below the 
PofUe Rotto. Pestus gives us the etymology of the 
word Sublicius :— '* Sublicium pontem quidam putant 
^' appellatum esse a sublicis^ peculiari nomine Volsco- 
*^TXJjrL, quo appellant tigna in latitudinem extensa;'' 
p. 293. '^ Sacerdotes universi a sacris dicti. Pontifices^ 
ut ScsBvola Quintus Pontufex Maxumus dicebat, a 
posse et facere^ ut potifices : ego a ponte arbitror ; 
nam ab his Sublicius est factus primum, ut restitutus 
s»pe^ quom in eo sacra et uls et cis Tiberim non 
mediocri ritu fiant.'^ Varro, de lAng. Lai, v. 83. 
At no great distance from the site of the Porta 
Trigemina some vestiges of a bridge may still be dis- 
covered : this was probably the Pons iEmilius. (Juvenal, 
VI. 32.) Livy tells us, (xl.ji) that in the censorship of 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, and M. iEmilius Lepidus, A.C.179, 
a bridge was commenced by Fulvius, which was finished 
in the censorship of Scipio Africanus, and L. Mummius, 
A. C. 14a : and Scipio, we must remember, was of the 
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iBmilian geiu. It is verjr possible therefore, that the 
same thing may have happened respecting this bridge, 
which occurred in the case of the Basilica j^milia ; for 
that building was originally called Fulvia^ but sub- 
sequently went by the name of Emilia. Livy also 
states, that Fulvius built a basin, or quay — pcrtum, at 
the same time that he commenced the bridge. The 
" Emporium/' we know^ was close to the Porta Trige- 
mina ; and there could be no fitter place for such a 
work, than the immediate neighbourhood of that spot, 
where we suppose the Pons ^milius to have stood. 
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Note on the " Naumachia of Auffuatus** 

deferred to at Page 100. 



Zumpt CCommentariiu in Monumentum Ancyranum^ pp. 
77, 78) is induced, by the authority of Tacitus, to express 
great doubt as to the position of the Naumachia of Augustus. 

If it was not where I have placed it in the Map, it must 
baye been somewhere in the Campus Martins; for it was 
certainly on the banks of the Tiber, and in the vicinity — or 
in the midst-^of the pleasure-grounds called those of the 
Geesars. 

Let me produce a passage out of Suetonius, to show the 
improbability of its having been in the Campus Martins. 
That writer says, that Tiberius, during his retirement at 
Caprese, ''Bis omnino toto seceasui tempore, Romam redire 
'* conatusy semel triremi usque ad praxmot Naumachia hortoa 
*'8ubyectus est: diaposita statione per ripas Tiberis, quae 

obviam prodeuntes submoveret. Iterum Appia, usque ad 

septimum lapidem, sed prospectis modo nee aditis urbis 
''moenibuB^ rediit." (c. 7a.) 

Now is it credible that Tiberius, whose fears would not 
allow him to approach nearer than seven miles from Rome, 
ahould have visited the Naumachia, if that reservoir was any 
where in the Campus Martins I A glance at the map will 
ahow the unreasonableness of such a supposition. 

Again: Suetonius says, that when Augustus exhibited a mock 
aea-fight in his Naumachia, he placed guards in the city, being 
apprehensive that it might be plundered, in consequence of 
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being deserted by the population : — *' Quibus diebus custodes 
"in urbe disposuit^ ne raritate remanentiom grassatoribus 
" obnoxia esset." But this precaution could hardly have 
been necessary, if (he Naumachia had been in the Campus 
Martius. 

Statius has an important passage, quoted by Zumpt himself, 
bearing on the point. He thus addresses the poem he is 
writing : — 

" A tque ubi Bomuleas yeloz penetraveris arces, 
" Continuo dextras flavi pete TyhridU oraSf 
** Lydia qua penitus stagnura navale coercet 
* ' Bipa, suburbanisque vadum praetezitur hortis." 

SyUf. IV. IV. 4. 

Surely testimony cannot be more explicit. Yet Zumpt says, 
'Quid impedit, quominus de Domitiani Naumachia intelUga" 
'* turT" But if Statius had not meant the Naumachia of 
Augustus, it is hardly credible that he would have naed such 
language. Had he meant some other Naumachia, his descrip- 
tion would haye been more definite and particular. 

Then comes the testimony of Frontinus, on which Zumpt 
says : — ** Frontinus suspicatur aquam AUietinam, qoam oon- 
'* Stat Transtiberinam fuisse, ab Augosto ideo perdnctan ease, 
"ne quid in opere NaumachisB salubrioribus aquis detra- 
"heret, nequaquam dicit Naumachiam ipsam foiaae Tnm»> 
" tiberinam. Vt enim reliqua aqua per Tiberitn panHbu9 
" transducebantur, item poterat AMetina.'* (p, 78.) I do 
not know what Zumpt's authority is for the statement, that 
** aqueducts were carried over the Tiber ;*' nor can I think 
such a thing was ever done. There is no reaaoa to beiieTC 
that the Castellum of the Aqua Alsietina has ever been 
altered since « the days of Augustus. Frontinus might be 
wrong in his conjecture, that the water of this aqueduct was 
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originally meant for the supply of the Naumachia ; though 
his judgment in such a matter is entitled to the highest con- 
sideration; hat it is impossible to grant Zumpt's hypo- 
thesis, that the Aqua Alsietina might have been carried acroM 
the Tiber. Such a theory has absolutely no ground of pre- 
sumptive probability to rest on. 

Zumpt finally has to deal with the words in the Marmor 
Aneyranum^ — " Navalis proeli spectaculum dedi trans Tihe- 
" nm." It must be admitted that these words do not occur 
in the oldest copies of the inscription. Busbequius discovered 
the inscription, when be was ambassador at Constantinople, 
«id published it at Antwerp in 1579. The words are imper- 
fect at this place in his copy. They run thus — sfxctacvlum 

POFUit. LiBERUM. The inscription was next copied by 

Cossonius, a Dutch Vice-Consul at Smyrna. This copy was 
published by Gronovius at I^eyden in 1 695 . It has the passage 

thus: — SPBCTACUliVM * POPUXiO * DBDI. ... IN ' QUO ' LOCO. 

Gronovius at the same time republished the inscription as 
given by Busbequius, and added a copy of his own, — **€id 
"Jidem utriuegue exempktris restitutum.** In this '^restored" 
copy, he prints the passage thus : — " Spectaculum populo dedi 
** circa Tiberim, in quo loco." These three copies of the 
Inscription are given by Pitiscus, in the second volume of his 
Suetonius, (p. 1138, seq.) 

The inscription was again, and more accurately, copied by 
Toumefort, and reprinted by Ghishull, London, 1728. This 
copy has the passage thus: — spectaculum * populo * 
DBDI * TRANS * TiBERiM. But Zumpt, if rcfutcd, is at all 
events not satisfied. He is ready with an objection : — " Hoc 
** enim prope certe intelligo'* (says he) '* in Toumefortiano 
** exempk) non fuisse trane, sed sic expletum esse Clushulli 
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** ingenio ; ans enim^ quod apud Lncam est, facile potent 
'* oriri aut ex eo, quod scriptum erat eU, aut ex circa** (p^^^•) 

This " Lucas" to whom he refers^ was one Paul Lucas, who 
published a copy of the Inscription, in his ** Voyages dans la 
** Gr^eCy UJme Mincfire, La Macedanie, et L'jdjrigue*' 
Amsterdam, 171 7. 

If Chishull falsified the Inscription as given by Toomefort, 
no weight can be attributed to the passage : but, if he did not, 
and it rests with Zumpt to substantiate, or at all eyents to 
give some colourable reason for charging him with such a 
fraud, the passage must be regarded as most important in 
fixing the position of the Naumachia of Augustus on the right 
bank of the Tiber. 

It must be admitted, that all which has been said does not 
account for the opposing statement in Tacitus. But Brotier, 
in a note on the passage, has a remark, which seems worthy of 
attention : — " Cur Tacitus scripserit cie Tiberim, hand video, 
*' niei forte in xiv. IJrhis Regione ft. e, Transtiberina) ipse 
** vixerit,*' 



THE END. 
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